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Every Bump is a Little Collision in Itself 


OMBINE the bumps your Ford is compelled to withstand in a 
year, or even six months, and you would have a collision that 
would tear it to pieces. 

Just because you can’t notice the injury day by day is no sign it is 
not taking place. 

Prevent the effects of the bumps from reaching the vital parts of your 
Ford Car or Ford One Ton Truck and you will find a saving of more 
than one-third in the up-keep and tire expense. You also will find that 
at least fifty per cent has been added to its life and resale value. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers afford this protection for every Ford. They absorb the 
“little collisions” before they get a chance to do their damage. 

Hasslers are proving their worth on more than a million Ford Cars today. Look 
and you will see that one in every three Fords is now equipped with the Patented 
Hassler Shock Absorber. And while the saving is remarkable, yet a large percentage 
of Hassler owners purchased them because of their easy riding qualities. Any Hassler 
owner will tell you that the additional comfort alone is worth more than the cost of 
Hasslers, 

We might also mention that gasoline mileage is increased; that steering is made 
easier, adding to the safety of the car; and that greater speed is made possible, giv- 
ing more practical value to the car, 

Hassler Shock Absorbers can be applied in a few minutes. They do not require 
marring of the Ford. There are two types; one for the Ford Passenger Car and 
enother for the Ford One-Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find out for yourself what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your 
money. The Hassler dealer in your vicinity will put them on—let you use 
them for ten days—and if you are not pleased they will be taken off and 
your money refunded in full. Write for descriptive folder—name of the 
nearest dealer and trial order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: ‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back”’ 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1409 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: Hamiiton, Ontario 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
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THE FAIR SEASON OF 1919 


posing of the state fairs.” 

This was the comment 
of a writer in a Boston maga- 
gine on the New York State 
Fair of 1852. With the plans 
of the 1919 state fairs of the 
middie-west in mind, the reader 
will wonder just how large and 
how imposing a fair had to be 
days to earn first 


PTs largest and most im- 


in those 
piace. 

The official description gives 
the full details: 

“Fifty acres were fenced in 
by a substantial fence, affording 
room for every animal and every 
article exhibited. In the view of 
the fair grounds, the large tent 
on the left was appropriated to 
he products of the dairy; to the 
right of this is ‘Floral Hall,’ and 
a tent appropriated to vegetables 
of every kind. Between this and 
‘Manufacturing Hall,’ a plain 
wooden structure, erected to shelter and display ar- 
ticles of a delicate nature, paintings, etc., Emery & 
Company, of Albany, had a small tent surrounded 
by farming implements of every nature and descrip- 
tion. The large barn on the extreme right had a 
shed erected around it, under which was the finest 
display of poultry we ever saw together. Behind 
‘Floral Hall’ is seen the speakers’ tent, and others 
devoted to refreshments, committees, etc.” 

This sums up to the imposing total of two big 
tents, two smaller ones, one big barn and one small- 
e. barn. The attendance is not given, but prizes for 
the winning cattle are enumerated with some pride. 
The prize Hereford cow won $30; the prize Ayrshire 
bull, $20; the champion two-year-old Devon heifer 
won a $20 prize. These were apparently representa- 
tive figures. 

Apparently there was not much competition in 
185i in the state fair line. Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Kansas were frontier communities with no 
chance for demonstrations that might compare with 
the Empire state. The home county of the present 
lowa State Fair, Polk, had a population in 1852 of 
only a little over 4,000, and the neat cattle in the 
county amounted to only a few hundred more than 
the total that were actually exhibited at the New 
York fair of that year. 

he state fair, to a great degree, is the measure 
of agricultural progress and prosperity. To compare 
the New York fair of 1852 with the fairs of today 
is to compare the agricultural development of that 
period with this. 

The middle-western frontier farmers, who may 
have read or heard of the eastern fair with some 
wonder, if they were here today would see a series 
of agricultural exhibits which would dwarf into in- 
Significance the “largest and most imposing” fair 
ot 1852. 

Take the Iowa State Fair of 1918, for instance. 
The year 1918 was not a particularly big fair year, 
on acocunt of the war; yet in tle ten days of the 
lowa fair, 322,250 people passed thru the turnstiles. 

















America’s Greatest Fair—in 1852. General View of New York State Fair Grounds, at Utica. 


Over two thousand head of swine were on exhibi- 
tion, and other stock was present in equal pro- 
portion. 

This year it is expected that the total number of 
pure-bred animals will run close to six thousand. 
The farm implement and machinery exhibits alone 
will occupy twenty acres more space than did the 
whole New York State Fair of 1852. Cash premiums 
in the cattle department alone will go over $27,000. 

Other state ‘fairs of the middle-west appear to 
promise equally well. The sale of space for the 
fairs is reported to be unusually large in all cases. 
The exhibitor evidently believes that more people 
will attend the fairs this year than have attended 
in recent years. 

B. M. Davidson, manager of the Illinois State 
Fair, is predicting the best fair in history for his 
state. “Our automobile show and display of machin- 
ery, our live stock entries and our representation 
of farm products will be the largest, by far, in the 
hsitory of the Illinois State Fair.” 

A, L. Sponsler, secretary of the Kansas State 
Fair, gives some reasons for his belief in 1919 as a 
good fair year. They apply equally well to the other 
states of this section. 

“Agricultural prosperity is at its height,” says 
Mr. Sponsler. “Crops are good, as well as prices. 
The people are full-handed, which means they will 
take the time to visit the fair. Nearly every farmer 
now has his automobile, which puts him within easy 
access of the fair. Railroad facilities are good, and 
alt passenger trains will carry extra equipment and 
also carry passengers at excursion rates. The new 
general order with respect to the shipment of live 
stock and other exhibits to the state fairs with one 
freight rate, will add materially to the size of the 
show.” 

Anyone who intends to cover all the state fairs of 
the middle-west’ will have a steady job laid out for 
him for two months. The Missouri fair is closing 
this week, just as the Illinois fair begins. From this 
point on, there is hardly a break in the schedule. 








The Springfield fair runs 
from August 15th to 23d, and is 
followed by the Iowa State Fair, 
at Des Moines, for the ten days 
beginning August 20th and clos- 
ing August 29th. The next week 
sees three fairs, the Minnesota, 
the Indiana, and the Nebraska, 
occupying practically the same 
dates, from August 30th to Sep- 
tember 6th. The Kentucky fair, 
at Louisville, and the South Da- 
kota fair, at Huron, both open 
September 8th, for six days. The 
Kansas fair, at Hutchinson, be- 
gins on the date the Kentucky 
fair closes, and runs for seven 
days. 

September 20th marks the 
close of the state fair season. 
Fairs of a slightly different na- 
ture, however, continue to draw 
attention toward exhibits of ag- 
ricultural interest. 

The Interstate Fair, at Sioux 
City, overlaps the Kansas fair, and runs from Sep- 
tember 15th to 20th. September 22d, the Dairy 
Cattle Congress opens, at Waterloo. The day after 
its close, the National Swine Show, at Des Moines, 
begins a week’s run. Two days after its end, the 
National Dairy Show, at Chicago, opens for the 
week of October 6th to 12th. This really closes the 
rush season in fairs. The American Royal, at Kan- 
sas City, will be held from November 17th to 22d, 
and the Chicago International winds up the season 
December 6th, after an eight-day program. 

A new feature of the International this year will 
be the grain and hay show that is to be held in con- 
nection with the live stock exposition. Ten thou- 
send dollars in cash premiums will be awarded to 
exhibitors. Four thousand of this amount will go to 
exhibitors of corn. 

The National Swine Show has the best oppor- 
tunity for success yet offered in its history, when it 
opens at Des Moines, September 29th. The profit 
period of the last few months has not been dupli- 
cated in any past season, and pure-bred stuff is 
sharing largely in the returns that are coming to the 
hog industry. 

Even in years that have been less notable for 
prosperity in the raising of hogs, the National 
Swine Show has shown very commendable progress. 
In the first two shows, which were held at Omaha, 
and in the last show, at Cedar Rapids, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of exhibitors. 
Last year, on account of shipping conditions, the 
number of head of hogs on exhibition was slightly 
less than in 1917, but the number of exhibitors in- 
creased from 136 to 164. This year, at Des Moines, 
there will unquestionably be a big gain both in 
the number of swine and the number of exhibitors. 

In this autumn of 1919, it would be a difficult 
task to decide which particular exhibition could be 
classed as “the largest and most imposing” of the 
fairs. It is certain, however, that the title, if award- 
ed, would refer to a vastly different exhibition than 
that which earned the name in 1852. 








A Modern State Fair—lowa State Fair at Des Moines, 
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The Threat of the Railroad Employes 


” THE late summer of 1916, one of the unions of 

railroad employes made a demand for an eight- 
hour day with ten-hour pay. The railroad manage- 
ment refused to grant the demand. The workmen 
threatened to strike, and asserted their power to tie 
up the entire transportation system of the country. 
That was at a time when transportation was heavy. 
Ve were shipping large quantities of everything to 
the eastern coast, for export to the Allies. President 
Wilson therefore asked representatives of the em- 
rloyes and the management to come and talk the 
matter over with him He suggested that the 
trouble be arbitrated and that the men should con- 
tinue to work pending the decision. The railroad 
management agreed to be bound by arbitration. The 
workmen refused, and again threatened to strike 
unless something be done at once. Thereupon, 
without looking into the rights of the matters, and 
without knowing whether the demands of the work- 
men were fair and just, President Wilson pushed 
thru congress what is known as the Adamson bill. 
This bill provided that eight hours should constitute 
he standard day for railroad workmen, that they 
should receive for the eight hours the same pay that 
they had received for ten hours, and that overtime 
should be paid for pro rata. There was practically 
nc discussion on the bill; it was slammed thru in 
two or three days; there was no effort to determine 
whether the advance in wages by the reduction of 
fair, nor what effect it would have on the 
passed simply to avert the 


hours was 
The law was 
strike. 


roads. 
threatened 
this matter at the time, we said: 
vicious circle that President Wilson has 
We are not prepared to say whether the 
demands of the workmen are reasonable or not. We 
do not know. Neither does President Wilson know. 
that next year the workmen decide that 
they should have still higher wages What is to 
prevent them from demanding another increase? 
(nd how about the year following, and the year fol- 


scussing 


started. 


But suppose 


lowing that?” 

What we suggested in 1916 has happened. In 1917 
and 1918, under the war conditions, the 
organized railroad workmen forced still further in- 
creases in amounting to than eight 
hundred million dollars a year. Freight and passen- 
ger rates were advanced more than twenty-five per 
cent in the effort to meet the increased costs of op- 
ration under government control, and still the gov- 
ernment lost hundreds of millions of dollars thru its 
railroad operation. The loss at the present time is 
estimated at about two million dollars per day. And 
now the railroad shopmen again threaten to paralyze 
the transportation system unless they are forthwith 
granted the advanced wages they demand. They 
have refused to arbitrate. They refuse to await the 
result of an impartial investigation. More than one 
hundred thousand of them even refused to await the 
order of their leaders to strike or a formal vote on 
trh2 subject. They walked out last week, with the 
1esult that many passenger trains were discon- 
tinued, much perishable freight spoiled, and on 
many roads an embargo was placed upon the move- 
ment of live stock. 

After President Wilson had held a conference 
with the representatives of the shopmen and had 
been told that they proposed to stop work unless 
their demands were granted, he tried to pass on the 
trouble to congress for settlement. He was prompt- 
ly informed by Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
interstate commerce committee of the senate, that 
full authority to deal with the matter rested with the 
President under the law, and it was for him and not 
congress to take such action as might seem wise. 
The President then wrote to Mr. Hines, director- 


stress of 


wages more 
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general of the railroads, and instructed him to tell 
the shopmen that the matter of increased wages 
would be taken up with their accredited representa- 
tives, but that nothing could be done until those 
workmen who had already gone out on a strike 
should return to work and recognize the authority of 
their own organization. This letter seemed to have 
a wholesome effect, and many of the men have re- 
turned to work, but at the time this is written 2 
number are still out. 

There is a good deal more to this controversy 
than the mere question of whether these shopmep 
are entitled to the increased wages they ask for. 
We do not know whether they are or not. Their 
demands were submitted to the regular wage board, 
and after several months the board disagreed, three 
members favoring the advances and three opposing 
them. The point is that the workmen seem deter- 
mined to have the advances whether or not, and are 
going about it in a lawless way. They feel that a 
determined strike would sooner or later bring in 
other workmen and tie up the railroads, and that 
rather than permit this to happen their demands 
will be granted. Why not, then, have what they 
want? They learned what they could do in 1916, 
1917 .1918. Why not do it again? 

Any considerable increase in the expenses of the 
railroads, whether due to advances in wages or in 
other costs of operation must be made good in some 
way if the roads are to handle the transportation of 
the country. That means that freight rates and pas- 
senger rates, one or both, must be advanced. _ In- 
creased freight rates mean increased cost of about 
everything we eat and wear and use. Will that re- 
sult in further demands for increased wages next 
spring? Where is the thing going to stop? If the 
workmen are entitled to more wages, they ought to 
have them. But are they, alone, to be the judges? 
And are they to be permitted to bring about general 
suffering and loss, if their demands are not imme- 
diately granted? 

Of course this whole question must be fought out 
on its merits sooner or later. It is inconceivable 
that a great nation should permit a relatively small 
number of citizens, whether workmen or capitalists, 
to paralyze business at their own sweet will. If we 
can not find a way to prevent such troubles as this, 
how silly we are to waste so much time discussing 
a league of nations to prevent wars. In the lan- 
guage of Cleveland, it is a condition and notea 
theory that now confronts us. If we can not devise 
a workable plan which will compel arbitration and 
prevent men from walking out in a body until the 
rights of the matter have been determined, then 
indeed we are headed straight for industrial chaos. 


Go Oo 86 
Weather and the Corn Crop 


HE weather for the week ending August 9th was 

just about normal. For the seven corn belt 
states the rainfall averaged .7 of an inch, or not quite 
normal, and the temperature averaged 78 degrees, 
8 degrees above normal Iowa and Ohio 
over an inch of rain, and these two 
Illinois and Missouri 


or about 
each received 
states are now in good shape 
received two-thirds of an inch, and are still a little 
and Kansas each received 
and are in position to be 


Nebraska 


inch, 


Indiana, 
than a halt 
quite seriously damaged. 

We estimate the acre corn yield, on date of 
August 9th, as follows: Towa, 36.6 bushels; Illinois, 


dry. 


less 


291: Indiana, 32.9; Ohio, 40.1; Nebraska, 21; Mis- 
souri, 24, and Kansas, 13. All of the states are 
materially below their average except Iowa and 
Ohio. 

Bb a 


Our Vanishing Wheat Crop 

AST fall we seeded nearly fifty million acres of 
L winter wheat, which is by far the largest acre- 
age in history. Thousands of farmers, especially in 
Kansas, Missouri and Illinois, were anxious to take 
advantage of the government guarantee. Then came 
the mildest winter on record, and folks began to 
talk in February about the bumper wheat crop in 
prospect. The probabilities were, they said, for a 
crop of 1,300,000,000 bushels. City people began to 
talk about the billion dollars that the government 
would lose on its wheat guarantee. There were 
plentiful rains in the spring, and on June Ist the 
government forecasted the total wheat crop of the 
country at 1,236,000,000 bushels, or a crop one-fifth 
larger than any we had ever harvested before. 

Hot. moist weather came in June, and the crop 
shrank by 76,000,000 bushels, to 1,160,000,000 bushels 
—which was the government July Ist forecast. The 
weather continued hot in July. The wheat crop of 
the northwest was very seriously damaged, and now 
the government announces its August Ist estimate 
of 940,000,000 bushels, a shrinkage of practically 
300,000,000 bushels since June Ist. The bumper 
crop has disappeared, and now we have a very ordi- 
nary crop, in fact, a rather small crop, considering 
the enormous acreage seeded. 

Canada has been hit in much the same way as 
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our own northwest. Prospects in Australia ang 
India have also turned out much poorer than ex. 
pected. England, who was talking several months 
ago about the burdensome wheat crop in America, 
will now doubtless change her mind. The woriq 
would be facing a serious predicament now, indeed, 
if the United States had not put its guaranteeg 
wheat price into effect a year ago and thus ge. 
cured an abnormally large acreage. For a time it 
looked as tho this large acreage would produce a 
yield which would be truly embarrassing, but the 
weather during June and July has coéperated with 
fungus pests in such a way as to reduce the yield to 
a point where there seems to be just enough wheat 
to go around in nice shape. 

Much wheat, especially spring wheat, is of very 
poor milling quality. In Iowa, spring wheat is sell. 
ing as low as $1.70 per bushel, and much of it wil 
be fed to the hogs. The millable wheat crop of the 


country this year is probably about 840,000,009 
bushels. 
So £2 £8 
Words! Words! Words! 
HE incapacity of our national leaders, from 


President Wilson down, to reason intelligently 
on our fundamental food problem is, to put it mildly, 
distressing. Beginning with the publication of Mr. 
Wilson’s address to congress last week on the high 
cost of living, the newspapers of the country re 
filled with meaningless words. “Punish the prof 
iteers,” “Down with the combines,” “Sell the sur. 
plus stocks,” “Improved methods of distribut 
are catch phrases calculated to arouse the prej 
dices and appeal to the enthusiasm of the unthink. 
ing, but they have not in the past and do not now 
stimulate to intelligent action. Underneath the 
mass of words lies just one purposeful thought, 
“Soak the farmer.” 

The President recommends that the war-time 
food control act be strengthened and continued. 
That is the one constructive suggestion in his long 
speech, and that is not constructive but destructive, 
Such continuance would discourage rather than 
encourage production. It might for a time hold 
down prices of farm products below the cost of 
production, but if so it would discourage production 
and prolong our troubles. 

There is but one wise course for the government 
to pursue, namely to stop meddling with prices. All 
food control acts should be repealed forthwith. Food 
controllers should be put to work producing instead 
of limiting production. If this is done, and a scien- 
tific investigation started into our methods of dis- 
tribution, we shall gradually work out of the trouble 
we are in and the world will be fed, not on empty 
words, but on substantia! food. 





Bo. i 
August Crop Report 
HE government crop report for August 1st indi- 


cates a sensational shrinkage in the wheat crop— 
a total crop of 940,000,000 bushels, as compared wit 
1,161,000,000 bushels July ist. In like man ats 
shrank 130,000,000, bushels to 1,266,00,000, and 
shrank 27,000,000 bushels, to 2,788,000,000. Potatoes 
barley, rye and flax all declined by 10 to 20 ps t 
from the July estimate. The only really bumper 
crop is hay. 

The government estimate on corn of 2,788,000, 
bushels is 78,000,000 bushels, or 3 per cent, ove! 
estimate of August Ist, as published last week 
is about the customary ratio between our est 
and the government estimate as of August Ist. Las 
year cur August Ist estimate was 2,910,000,000 and 
the government estimate 2,989,000,000. Our estimate 
was about 3 per cent under in each case. 

The following table gives the acre cor 
estimate for the corn belt states on August Ist 
government estimate is in the first column and our 
estimate, which was made seven days before th 
government estimate was published, is in the second 
column. The figurés show the number of bushels 
per acre on the average: 





Government. Ours. 

RNP tors Sars Rar piscine nid one nee STE 36.7 36.0 
NN sana Senin eh a hare Ska dices 32.8 322 
I 58 oS Siw doncis a ee tate eee 33.4 33.6 
cog Ae rar a atta. 8 ae eae . 39.5 39.6 
ns eR el ie ne es 26.2 244 
IE aii b id tice 6 ainnietl ta ee 25.9 213 
eet tele ee eee 19.0 13.6 

Ss & 

HE United States has lost one chance to be 
considered a model by Great Britain. A Brit 

ish farm paper comments favorably on the a 
tempted repeal of the so-called daylight saviné 


“Can't the Britisi 
According 
‘sum- 


law by congress, and asks: 
legislature be got to do the same?” 
to this paper, Great Britain has had enough 
mer time.” Evidently America’s chief executivé 
did not have British agriculture in mind when Pe 
spoke of the “happy and beneficial consequence’ 
of similar legislation in other countries.” 
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The State Fairs 


Ta central-western state fair circuit begins this 
week at Sedalia, Missouri. Barring transporta- 
tion difficulties or decidedly unfavorable weather 
conditions, the fairs this year should smash all rec- 
ords, both of exhibits and attendance. The chiefs 
of the various departments have all sorts of trouble 
trying to meet the demands for space by clamorous 
exhibitors of live stock, farm machinery, and manu- 
facturers of all sorts of things the farmer is likely 
to want to buy. And there is good reason for this 
demand for exhibition space. People will attend 
the fairs this year in force. The shadow of war 
has been lifted. Prosperity has been general. Money 
is plentiful. Folks have worked hard and feel en- 
titled to some rest and recreation. They will wel- 
come this fall festival season and embrace the op- 
portunity once more to meet old friends from differ- 
ent parts, study the progress that has been made 
in farm implements and machinery, the herds and 
flocks, and have a right down good time. 

More and more the state fairs of the central-west 
have become great educational institutions which 

» farmer who wants to keep up to date, and the 
farmer’s wife, and the farmer’s boys and girls, can 
not afford to stay away from. Those who are plan- 
ning to come should make their room reservations 
well in advance, especially at Des Moines, for there 
is every indication that the city will be taxed to 
care for the visitors. A very good plan is to write 
to the Chamber of Commerce, explain what is néed- 
ed, and get the matter settled before reaching Des 
Moines. 

3s lie © Wena 


Prosecuting the Packers 


T IS announced that the national Department of 

Justice will shortly begin prosecution of the 
five big packers for violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The basis will be the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The packers are charged with 
manipulation of the live stock markets, with re- 
stricting food supply, controlling prices of meats 
and other foods, defrauding both producers and 
consumers, crushing effective competition, secur- 
ing special privileges from railroads, stock yards 
companies and others, and profiteering. In addi- 
tion they will be charged with the hoarding of 
food in violation of the provisions of the food law 
passed in 1918. 

Following the announcement of the intention 
of the government to bring action against them, 
several of the principal packers made public state- 
ments to the effect that they would welcome the 
opportunity te come before a regularly organized 
court and meet the charges brought against them. 
The packers have always contended that the in- 
vestigation conducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was grossly unfair, and that they were 
not given an opportunity to be heard in their own 
defense, and they have succeeded in making a 
great many people believe in the justice of their 
cecmplaints. This public prosecution should there- 
fore clear the atmosphere and in the end be a 
good thing all around. If the packers are guilty, 
they ought to be convicted; -if innocent, the 
charges should be cleared up once for all. 

This prosecution is of course entirely independ- 
ent of the effort to enact legislation which shall 
impose some government control over the big pack- 
ers. The Kenyon and Kendrick bills are in the 
hands of the senate committee, and perhaps one 
or the other will be reported out before this is 
read. The packers are making a bitter fight 
against legislation. They have not yet come to see 
that government control of some sort is inevitable. 
While not in form public utilities, the very magni- 
tude of their business and its character, has made 
them such in fact. Their dominance of the food 
ot the nation is so great that, rightly or wrongly, 
the public will keep insisting upon public super- 
vision until it is an accomplished fact. And the 
longer it is put off, the more stringent the super- 
vision will be. The attitude of the packers is 
shown in the advertisement of Armour & Company, 
which appears in this issue. There the operations 
of the packers are compared with the operations 
of the individual farmer. It is a mistaken and 
short-sighted attitude, and it is too bad that the 
packers do not see it. If they should succeed in 
defeating legislation at the present time, and even 
if the results of the prosecution should clear them 
in part of the charges which have been brought 
against them, the agitation will continue and fin- 
ally legislation will be enacted which may seri- 
ously cripple them. 

The farmer’s interest in this matter is quite 
clear. Whether wisely or not, the business of 
killing our meat animals has been concentrated at 
afew points. And when all is said and done, it is 
probably the most economical and efficient system 
in the world. The farmer wants the abuses re- 
moved, the unfair practices discontinued, and the 
freatest possible competition introduced. But he 


dces not want the system crippled, for he knows 
that if that should happen he is the man who will 
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suffer most. As long as the packer continues in 
business, he is going to make his manufacturing 
profit. Anything which impairs his efficiency or 
adds to his expense of doing business must and 
will be taken off of the price he pays for the live 
stock. 

Therefore, the farmer wants this matter settled 
as soon as possible. He wants legislation which 
will give the government such right of supervision 
as may be necessary to prevent collusion, unfair 
price-fixing, special privileges which give some 
packers an advantage over others, etc. The think- 
ing farmer does not want government ownership 
or operation of the packing business, or foolish 
regulations which will destroy initiative or impair 
the efficiency with which the business should be 
ccnducted. 

It is in the highest degree unfortunate that the 
big packers can not read the handwriting on the 
wall. They should cease their bitter opposition 
to any and all legislation and should accept such 
fair and impartial laws as will give the government 
the control it ought to have over their operations. 
Such legislation would put a stop to the criticism 
to which the packers have been subjected for 
thirty years past. If they persist in their present 
course, eventually they will have to take legisla- 
tion which may really cripple them. They should 
take a lesson from the experience of the railroads. 


Re. Se 


Nationalizing the Railroads 


HE heads of the five great brotherhoods of rail- 
road employes appeared before congressional 

committees last week and urged the adoption of 
their plan to nationalize the railroads. They would 
have the government purchase the roads at a valua- 
tion to be fixed by the courts and pay the stock- 
holders in government bonds bearing four per cent 
interest. They would operate the roads by a direc- 
torate consisting of fifteen men, of whom five would 
be chosen by the President of the United States, to 
represent the public, five by the operating officials, 
and five by the classified employes. After paying 
operating expenses and fixed charges, the surplus 
would be divided between the public (we assume 
this means the government) and the employes. In 
case the employes’ share of the surplus should 
amount to more than five per cent of the gross op- 
erating income, rates would be automatically re- 
duced. The roads to be operated as a unified sys- 
tem. Extensions would be built at the expense of 
the communities benefited, in proportion to the 
benefit. 

The railroad employes have given notice that 
they propose to insist upon the adoption of their 
plan, altho they disclaim any intention’ to 
threaten the country by strikes. At the same time 
strikes of sufficient magnitude to entirely tie up 
our national transportation system are now in force 
or threatened in the near future. The representa- 
tives of the employes are playing the game with 
great skill, and while sentiment in congress does not 
seem to be favorable just now to the revolutionary 
plan they propose, unquestionably they will be able 
to get a great deal of support for it. There are a 
great many people in the country who favor govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, notwithstanding 
the costly and unsatisfactory experience we have 
had so far. And strange as it may seem, many 
farmers, who of all people have suffered the most 
under government operation, are disposed to favor 
it. Under the plan proposed, he must be a cheerful 
optimist indeed who would hope for a reduction in 
freight rates, or who would hope that there would be 
no advances. At the present time the government 
is sustaining a loss of about two million dollars a 
day from its railroad operation, and this before 
granting any of the advances in wages which are 
being demanded so persistently. A decided advance 
in freight rates would therefore be one of the first 
things to be expected, and the burden of this would 
of course fall more heavily on the farmer than upon 
anyone else. 

Nor is there any suggestion in the plan submitted 
ot procedure which would prevent wage controver- 
sies and strikes to enforce wage demands. Under 
government operation, railroad workmen have found 
it easy to impose their will on the government, 
whether rightly or not. Therefore, any scheme of 
government ownership or operation which does not 
provide for just settlements of wage disputes and do 
away with all danger of tying up transportation 
would be worse than folly. 

The significance of the whole matter is the de- 
termined effort of the largest body of organized 
workmen in the country to bring about nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. If this effort should succeed, 
it would mark the beginning of industrial revolution 
in this country. Before we are well into the experi- 
ment, the demand for nationalization of other public 
utilities would become irresistible, and private in- 
dustries would follow rapidly. The railroad brother- 
hoods are expecting to raise a fund of not less than 
$2,500,000 by September ist, to be used in carrying 
on propaganda for nationalization, and it is reported 
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that they hope to raise at least ten millions this 
winter, to be used for political campaign expenses 
next spring and summer. They have served notice 
upon congress that if their railroad nationalization 
plan is defeated now, they will carry the issue to 
the country and endeavor to elect a congress next 
year that will be amenable to their views. They 
now have a strong lobby in Washington, and are 
carefully checking the record of every congressman. 

Whatever action may be taken by the present 
congress, therefore, it seems clear that next year, 
and likely for several years thereafter, we will wit- 
ness a political and economic struggle between 
those who favor state socialism and those who 
favor our present industrial system. It is time for 
the farmer to put on his thinking-cap, and make up 
his mind where he is going to stand, for sooner or 
later he must make his choice between these two 
schools of thought, and will probably wield the bal- 
ance of power. And while he is thinking things over, 
it will be well for him to remember that those who 
favor nationalization of industries will not stop 
short of nationalization of the land. When we get 
down to fundamentals, nationalization of land and 
all natural resources logically would come first of 
all. It is a time for some clear thinking. 


wn Oy 8 
Fall Seeding of Alfalfa 


VER the greater part of the corn belt, August is 

the best month of all the year to seed alfalfa. 
At any rate, a thousand farmers reporting on this 
matter to the Iowa experiment station presented 
this view. Only 18 per cent of the August seed 
ings were failures, whereas 26 per cent of the July 
seedings, 21 per cent of the September seedings, and 
4€ per cent of the October seedings failed. In March, 
April and May, the percentage of failures was about 
23. Under Iowa conditions, therefore, it seems to 
be quite well established that chance of failure with 
alfalfa is less in August than at any other time of 
year. It must be admitted, however, that during 
recent years August has often been exceedingly 
dry and hot, and that the alfalfa seeded at this time 
often has not come up until September. But in 
spite of the* unfavorable Augusts we have had in 
recent years, the August-seeded alfalfa has done 
remarkably well. 

Alfalfa seed this year costs about one-half as 
much as red clover seed, whereas in the old days 
alfalfa seed was fully as expensive, if not a little 
higher than red clover seed. Some people are able 
to get a good stand of alfalfa with only ten pounds 
of seed per acre, but the best rate seems to be 
about sixteen pounds of seed per acre. 

Most August-sown alfalfa is seeded on oats or 
wheat stubble. Sometimes the stubble is plowed 
and disked into a fairly good seed bed, whereas at 
other times it is merely disked. As to which method 
should be used must be left entirely to the farmer, 
for so much depends on the weediness and phy- 
sical condition of a particular piece of ground. Al- 
falfa requires a firm seed bed, and if there is not 
enough time to work plowed land down into a firm 
seed bed, we would advise several diskings and 
harrowings without plowing. 

Two tons of lime spread on each acre before 
seeding will generally increase the yield by about 
one-half ton to the acre. On most Iowa soils, how- 
ever, alfalfa will do fairly well, even tho no lime 
is spread. 

Occasionally inoculation will make the entire 
difference between success and failure. The cheap- 
est kind of inoculation is the glue method. Dig up 
eight or nine pounds of alfalfa or sweet clover soil 
for each bushel of seed to be inoculated. Dry out 
this soil in the shade and powder it into a fine dust. 
Put the seed to be inoculated in a wash-tub, and 
sprinkle over it, at the rate of one quart for each 
bushel, some glue water made by dissolving two 
handfuls of furniture glue in each gallon of water. 
Mix this glue water in with the seed, so all the seeds 
are thoroly moistened but not wet. Then sprinkle 
the powdered dust over the seed and shovel back 
and forth, the idea being to cause minute particles 
of the dust to cling to each seed. The method is 
really quite simple and efficient. It is important 
not to put too much glue in the water or too much 
water on the seed, for fear of causing the seed to 
ball up. 

As to methods of seeding alfalfa, there is but 
very little choice. People seem to get just about 
as good results with broadcasted alfalfa as with 
drilled alfalfa. However, by drilling, it is possible 
to save at least two or three pounds of seed per 
acre. Set the drill to go only one-half to one inch 
deep, unless the soil is exceedingly dry. 

The man who wishes to get and keep a stand of 
alfalfa at low cost had best try one of the hardy 
varieties, such as the Grimm or Baltic. Seed of 
these varieties costs almost twice as much as the 
seed of ordinary alfalfa, but the chances of winter- 
killing are decidedly reduced. Moreover, these hardy 
alfalfas stool off better and resist the encroach- 
ments of blue grass to much better advantage than 
ordinary alfalfa. 
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Comparative Acre Corn Yields by Counties 


For several years the United States 
+ 


Department of Agriculture has estimat 





ed the corn yields by counties We 
have taken the average for the five 
year period, 1911-1915, and put 

sults down on a map of the corn be 
which we reprodu } witl It will 
be noted that in Iowa the highest 
vielding counties are Jones, Cedar, 
Clinton, Jackson Scott Marshall, 
Tama, Grundy, Blackhawk, Hamilton 
and Bremer. The low-yielding counties 


are those in the south-central part of 
the state. In Illinois the high-yvie 


counties for this five-year period are 


Lee, De Kalb, Grundy, 
[tc 


Iding 





McLean, Cook, Carroll 
and Champaign. The poor 
counties of Illinois seem 
to be decidedly worse 
than the poor counties‘of 
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Iowa. Practicaly all of 

Missouri is worse than 25\ 24 
the poor counties of j 

lowa The outstanding 22 24 
Missouri counties, from 

the standpoint of corn 


yield for this particular 
five-year period, seem to 
be Buchanan and Lafay- 











lyg\ig 





ette. Dakota and Burt 
counties, in Nebraska, 16 \/4 \20\ 22 



















seem to have the heavi- 19 20 

est yields. The yields |} 34 13 

shade off very rapidly to 20) 20 27 151 JI 

the west, dropping from 16 16 \2I 24\24 "29 113212 30/32 
one to two bushels for 26 23 30132 29|28|30 





each county to the west. 15 
The same thing holds 
true in Kansas. Only 
one county in Kansas— 
Doniphan—is equal to 
the poorest county in 
Iowa from the _ stand- 
point of corn yield. South 
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Dakota is much _ the 

same as Nebraska and ly l2\/4 
Kansas in the way the 

vield drops off to the wLy 
west. The outstanding 17 ‘7 


counties in South Dako- 
ta are Union, Clay, Yank- 
ton, Turner, Lincoln and 
Minnehaha Practically 
all the rest are inferior 
to the poorest counties 
in Iowa. 
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Values in pure-bred cattle are not 
determined by the group of excited 
bidders at an auction sale. In the long 
run, the price of pure-bred stuff bears 
a very definite and sustained relation- 
ship to that of grade cattle. When 
grade cattle at the market sell for high 
prices, so do pure-breds; when the 
cattle market drops, so does the pure- 
bred market. 

This is not true of the month-by 
month records. On a yearly basis, 
however, the relationship can be traced 
very closely. Pure-bred prices always 
accompany the general trend of the 
prices of ordinary cattle. 

Using the price of ordinary cattle as 
the guide, there are always times, of 
course, when pure-bred cattle are un- 
der-valned and times when they are 
over-valued. Like every other com- 
modity, the greater the departure of 
the pure-bred price from the normal, 
the greater will be the eventual re- 
action. That is, if pure-breds are sell 
ing for than the normal price 
breeders quit the business, the number 
of good cattle grows less, and finally 
reaches the point when buyers find it 


less 


impossible to get all the good stuff 
they want. Then the scarcity due to 
the long depression creates in turn 


prices higher than normal, until more 
breeders come in, the number of pure 
bred cattle increases, and prices begin 
to drop. 

It should, the 


refore, be a matter of 


some concern to the average breeder 
of pure-bred cattle to know at just 
what point of the wave he is If he is 


at the top of a prosperity wave, it is 
obviously no time to load up with ex- 
pensive stuff. If he is at the bottom 
of a wave of depression, it may be a 
good time to buy up good cattle and 
bide his time 

This is, of course, the viewpoint of 
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30th Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
higher cern yields than we would ex- 
pect. Doubtless a considerable percent- 
age of this corn is soft, and, one year 
with another, we suspect that it will 
take nearly a bushel and a quarter of 
this Minnesota corn to equal in feeding 
value one bushel of sound, central-Iowa 
corn. Carver county, M 
credited by the government with forty- 
six bushels of corn per acre, which 
a larger yield than ar unty in Iowa, 
but in spite of this high average yield 
there is very little corn in Carver 
county. Perhaps they get their good 
yields by planting what little corn they 
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grow on freshly plowed sod which has 
well manured. 

Of all the counties in the corn belt, 
the one holding the best record for 
average yield during the 1911-1915 peri- 
od is Tipton county, Indiana, with for- 
ty-seven bushels per acre. The south- 
ern part of Ir weak, but not 
nearly so weak as the southern part of 
Iiiinois and rn Missouri. 

A map of this kind has some value in 
indicating in’ which d i 
most valuable. However, the value of 
land in the average Iowa county does 
not depend altogether on the average 
acre corn yield. On this basis the land 
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PURE-BRED CATTLE PRICES 


the individual speculator. For the cat- 
tle breeders as a class, the fluctua- 
tions to either side of the normal are 
bad for business. Profits will be bet- 
ter and management easier if pure-bred 
prices stay close to the normal rela- 
tionship to grade stock all the time. 

The accompanying chart shows in 
graphic form the situation of the Here- 
ford breeder at the close of 1918. It 
will be noted that the period of de- 
pression from 1891 to 1896 was suc- 
ceeded by a period of prosperity of 
equal space and intensity. This in 
turn was followed by a longer period of 
slight depression, and that by the most 
extreme prosperity period shown in 
the history of the breed. 
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The danger of the Hereford—and 
this danger is not confined to this 
breed alone—is that an over-stimula- 
tion of prices will eventually rest in a 
period of depression like that of 1891 
to 1896. 

To this possibility, Hereford men 
are turning apprehensively. The editor 
of the Hereford Journal, in a recent 
issue, declares that a reform of the 
auction system so that credit sales can 
not be made so freely, is essential to 
the welfare of the pure-bred business. 
Sales should be on a cash basis. Fake 


bidding to stimulate sales should be 
barred. 
Says the Hereford editor: “Many 


conservative breeders believe that, 
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in Carver county, Minnesota, would 
seem to be worth considerably more 
than in Sac county, Iowa. Much also 
depends on the percentage of the farm 
land which is put into corn. In Carver 
county, Minnesota, they only put 9 per 
cent of the land into corn, whereas in 
Sac county, Iowa, they put about 35 
per cent of the land into corn. But 
knowing both the average acre yield of 
corn and the percentage of land which 
is normally put into corn, it is possible 
to estimate in a fairly accurate way 
the value of land in the central part o! 
the corn belt. In the central part o 
the corn belt, where the average acre 
yield, one year with an 
other, is thirty-five bush 
els, and about 30 per cent 
of the farm land is put 
into corn, we roughly es- 
timate the average acre 
value at $200. In the bet- 
ter counties, where the 
average acre yield is for- 
ty bushels, we estimate 
the average value at 
around $230. In the poor- 
er and rougher sections 
where only about 25 per 
cent of the farm land is 
put into corn, and where 
the average acre yield is 
about thirty bushels, we 
estimate the value at 
around $160 per acre 
This method of valuing 
land is roughly accurate 
in Iowa and Illinois, but 
does not apply in Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. Over a 
large part of Nebraska 
and Kansas, land is more 
valuable for growing 
wheat than for corn, and 
is worth more than th: 
rather low corn yields 
would indicate. 

The map, being based 
on government figures 
us to averege yields dur 
ing the five-year period, 
is worthy of careful 
study. It gives a rough 
indication, at any rate 
of comparetive land val- 
ues in different sections 
of the corn belt. 
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harmful as this practice of reporting 
sales at fictitious prices must eventu- 
ally prove to the breed, its greatest 
danger is to be feared from the reck- 
less use of credit in buying cattie. A 
study of the fimanical history of the 
country will show that every panic has 
been the result of the abuse of credit.” 
It seems very plainly the part of the 
heads of the breed organizations to 
discover how each breed stands in re- 
lation to the normal relationship, and 
to encourage the practice that will 
bring breed prices nearer to normal. 
Hereford leaders are taking stock. It 
would not be inopportune for othe 
breeders to follow their example. 


The Blue Grass Seed Crop 

It is estimated that in Kentucky th 
production of stripped blue grass seed 
will be about 400,000 bushels. This is 
twice as much as the crop of 1917, and 
about 18 per cent more than the crop 
of 1918. The production in 1900 was 
500,000 bushels. It decreased to 275,00 
bushels in 1902, and increased to 
500,000 in 1912, decreasing to 200,0/ 
bushels in 1917. It is reported that 
the color is good and the seed com 
paratively clean, but of light weight 

The Missouri and Iowa blue grass 
seed crop tnis year is believed to be 
the largest since 1912, while the crop 
last year was the smallest. Estimates 
of the crops from these two states this 
year places it at 275,000 to 350,00 
bushels. Prices paid growers are con 
siderably less than last year, running 
from 40 cents to 75 cents a bushe! for 
rough stripped and from $1 to $1.50 4 
bushel for cured stripped seed. Prices 
seem to vary a great deal, evidently 
depending largely upon the negotia 
tions between the strippers and the 
individual growers. 
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At the Home of the Short-horn 


A considerable number of American 
ar ny officers overseas have been giv- 
en leave of absence to attend various 
institutions of learning in France, Eng- 
lan on and Scotland. So far as possible, 
classes have been made up according 
to the tastes and desires of the young 
m Some have been sent to the 
oo us universities of Cambridge and 
Ox! rd, and to Scotch universities, and 
others to those institutions which give 
es 1] attention to agriculture. 

We find in a recent issue of the 
Scottish Farmer a report of a day 
spent by a class of agricultural stu- 
dents who are attending the Univer- 
f Aberdeen. By 


sity a previous ar- 
ra 1ent, three of the leading Short- 
horn breeders of Scotland were called 
in to address the class. These breed- 
ers were Mr. James Durno, Mr. Wil- 
liam Anderson and Mr. William 
Duthie, all breeders of long and suc- 
cessful experience and known by repu- 
tation in every country in which the 
Short-horn has attained a position of 


high standing. 


Durno told a story of the early 
history of the Short-horn breed, with 
interesting comments on early breed- 
ers and on various cows and bulls that 
were used as foundation stock. In 


speaking of the work of Amos Cruick- 
shank, to whose breeding operations 





bred. Every breeder had or should 
have his own distinct ideal of a Short- 
horn female. 

Speaking of selecting a bull, he said: 

“It is a true saying that the bull is 
half the herd. Any breeder who aims 
at breeding the best class of stock, and 
is determined to succeed, must not be 
soft hearted with regard to price when 
he sees a young bull of the shape, color 
and breeding he thinks will suit his fe- 
males. But to make the bull an im- 
pressive sire, he must be bred both on 
his sire’s and dam’s side from animals 
of high individual merit and good col- 
or. The bull himself should have a 
smart head, prominent, intelligent- 
looking eyes, full neck well set into the 
shoulders, waxy horn, and plenty of 
wavy or curly hair on his neck and 
forehead, which denotes breeding char- 
acter. His top line ought to be straight, 
well covered over the crops and middle 
with mellow flesh, square hind-quar- 
ters, with full thighs and a nice finish 
at the tail, full chest, straight under- 
line, with flanks well down before and 
behind. The bull must have a sound 
and healthy constitution, and it is very 
important that he should have a nice, 
docile temper. This is generally trans- 
mitted to his progeny.” 

Mr. Anderson told in a most interest- 
ing way the story of the founding of 








the Short-horn owes so much of its 
high standing, he said that the aim of 


Mr. Cruickshank was to produce the 
best cattle, independent of pedigree. 
His idea of pedigree was to have par- 
entage of good animals on both sides. 
He selected the best bulls he could 
find, whether in England or Scotland, 
and his greatest successes were made 
with bulls of his own breeding, the re- 
sult of wise selection. 

Referring to his own experience, Mr. 
Durno gave the class some valuable 
suggestions on breeding animals. Con- 
cerning the cows, he said: 

“The female should have a nice 
head, the face shortish rather than 
long, clean nose, no trace of black, the 
eyes prominent, the horns not too long 
and a little flat at the root, of a yellow 
color, well set, turning a little forward 
and down rather than up, black points 
being an objectionable feature here. 
The back should be strong and 
Straight, with well-sprung ribs. The 
hind-quarters should be square and 
Well filled, with a smoothness over the 
tail. The underline should be straight 
and well filled behind the fore-legs, and 
the udder well shaped with prominent 
milk veins. She should have a nice 
coat of soft hair, and a fine mellow 
touch when handled on the ribs. The 
favorite colors are dark roan and dark 
ted. Heifers to be retained in the herd 
Slould at no time be overfed, as it 
spoils their usefulness as milkers and 
fenders them not so sure breeders.” 

Females of moderate size and true 
type are, in his opinion, the safest and 
tuest breeders, and an impressive 
treeding bull, when put to those cows, 
Will stamp himself more on the progeny 
“an on big cows, altho equally well 





his own herd, in 1891. He attended the 
sale of the tenant who preceded him 
on the farm, without any intention of 
buying any of the cattle; but they sold 
at such reasonable prices that he pur- 
chased a number of them. The fifty- 
three Short-horns sold that day made 
an average of just a trifle over $80 per 
head. One of them was the famous 
bull Waverly. Another was a calf that 
sold for $40, which afterward won 
third place in the Royal Northern 
Show. Waverly’s dam sold for $105, 
and the cow upon which Mr. Anderson 
founded his own Clara strain sold 
for $80. 

Referring to other sales at about 
that period, when prices were run- 
ning very low, he said that he attended 
one of Mr. Duthie’s sales, where a calf 
for the first time brought the sum of 
$500. James Bruce was one of the bid- 
ders, and when the figure of $500 was 
reached, Mr. Duthie slipped over to 
him and said: “Stop! Stop This is 
madness!” 

Harking back to the period when 
Bates Short-horns were fetching such 
high figures, culminating in the Dun- 
more sale of 1875, at which the cows 
sold for an average of $2,288 and the 
bulls for an average of $4,960, Mr. An- 
derson said during this period Mr. 
Cruickshank sold thirty-two of his Sit- 
tyton bull calves at an average of $120, 
and W. S. Marr, of the famous Upper- 
mill herd, made an average of $130 for 
his bulls. Speaking of Mr. Cruick- 
shank’s famous Sittyton herd, Mr. An- 
derson said it was founded in 1837. 
The most famous sire was Champion 
of England. Of him, Mr. Cruickshank 
said that he was never out of condi- 
tion. He was characterized by qual- 





Coal Famin 
On the Way 


OU remember how we warned our friends and cus- 

tomers in 1917? We told you ¢hen that coal would 
be high in price and hard to get at any price once winter 
came on. Those who heeded our warning got in their 
They saved money—big money. 
lived in comfort all winter while their less forehanded 
neighbors suffered for lack of coal during that terrible 


coal early. 


winter of 1917-18, 


Now again we say—ORDER YOUR COAL NOW. 
you don’t order it of us, order it, anyway—though you might just as 
well get the’extra savings that ordering coal direct from our mines 


will mean to you. 


40,000 Coal Miners Leave for Europe | 


Thousands of foreign mine work- 
ers are going back to Europe every 
week. That means shortage of 
labor and lessens mine production. 
And our government observers 
are sounding the warning: ‘‘The 
entire world, with the exception 
of the United States, is in the 
throes of a universal coal short- 
age today. Only the most sweep- 


Alarming Shortage of Coal Cars 


American railroads are ‘‘short’’ 
thousands of coal cars. The situa- 
tion is bad enough right now. 
But—when winter comes and mil- 
lions of families will be clamoring 


Act at Once—Order Your Winter Supply of | 


Fresh Mined—Direct From the Mines 


They 





Even though 


ing increase in American coal pro- H 
duction can avert world-wide suf- 
fering next winter.’’ Therefore, 
tremendous quantities of coal 
must be shipped abroad—¢#s being [ 
shipped overseas daily, 7 
You who want to be sure of hav- 
ing enough coal this winter better 
order it quick—NOW! 


for coal all at once—what are you \ 
going to do if you've neglected to 
get your coal when you could getit 
quickest and at lowest prices—this 
month? 








TECUMSEH COAL, 


Get this guaranteed quality coal 
at mine prices, fresh from our 
mines near Vincennes, Ind., in 
the famous Knox County Coal 
Field. All pure coal, clean, free 


We Must Raise Our 


Don’t wait, for our prices will go 
higher next month. A little fore- 
sight on your part right now will 
save you nearly half the money 
you will have to pay later on. 


Get Up a TECUMSEH COAL CLUB 


of 2 or More Neighbors— Split 
a Carload and Save Big Money 


Carloads run from 40 tons, the 
smallest, up to 50 tons, the largest. 

We will send youa small car and 
you and one or two more neigh- 
bors can split it between you. 
Neighbors are glad of the chance; 
tefl them about Tecumseh. Coal; 

ket them compare our 
prices with the 
prices coal 
dealers ask.| 







a anemia pr amy be Oe —— 


"The Mark. "oy 
Coal Quality 
















burning, free from clinkers. Coal 
so extra good that we absolutely 
jworey it to prove out 13,400 
T.U.’s (heat units) per pound 
hte an unusually hot coal. 
Only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 


Prices Next Month 


And buy Tecumseh Coal now and 
have your bins loaded with this 
guaranteed finest and cleanest 
bituminous coal mined in the 
country, 





Thousands of Tecumseh Coal 
Clubs are working through the 
Middle West today. ‘They are 
making big savings and are buy- 
ing better coal. Get in on this 
too! Just send us your name and 
address on this coupon or a post 

card. We will gladly send you ¢ 
full particulars and quote 
Latest Low Mine 


Prices! © Wes 


A FS 
_MARTIN-HOWE COAL CO. of, Ly 
1904McCormick Bldg., Chicago 0° 8 ® 


: Loe 
send Coupon gino" 
T0- DAY oi oo. or ws ff 
4° ese a Fs 
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ity and substance and fine hair, and 
Mr. Cruickshank did not show him be- 
cause he was more valuable in the 
breeding pastures at home than in the 
show ring. 

Speaking of the importance of good 
bulls, Mr. Anderson said that while the 
highest-priced bull was not always the 
most impressive sire, nevertheless the 
best was generally the best. Many a 
man had attempted to buy a stock bull 
at a small price, but very few had suc- 
ceeded in doing it and getting a good 
one. He said that the great Philo L. 
Mills had perhaps done more than any 
other one man to advertise the Scotch 
families. Mr. Anderson quoted Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson’s epitaph on a bull for 
which he had paid a good price, but 
which proved practically worthiess: 


“Here lies Baron Oxford, quiet and 
cool; 

He was bred by a Duke and bought 
by a fool.” 


Mr. Anderson emphasized over and 
over the importance of a good bull. In 
speaking of selecting foundation stock, 
he said that under no circumstances 
to touch poor milker; that sterility 
and lack of milk go hand in hand 

Mr. William Duthie very in- 
terestingly of various Scottish breed- 
ers; and the American students then 
visited the herds of Mr. Duthie at Col- 
lynie and Tillycairn, also the herds of 
Mr. Durno, at Uppermill, and the herds 
of a number of smaller breeders. 

A second addr 
with the Aberdeen-Angus 
J. B. Barclay, secretary 
deen-Angus Cattle Society, told of the 
origin and history of the ed. The 
growth of the society was shown by an 


a 


spoke 


dealt 
breed. Mr. 
the Aber- 


series of sses 
ol 


bre 


exhibition of the first and the latest 
herd book Eighty-three in the first 
had increased to six hundred members 
in the latest record. Mr. Barclay, thru- 
out his talk, stressed the fact that the 
great merit of the breed lay in its 
value to the butcher, and he showed 


how this practical ideal had been kept 
in sight thru the vears of development. 

Our American boys who have had 
an opportunity to attend these classes 


and excursions in England and Scot- 
land will come back with a wealth of 
information that should be intensely 


valuable to them in the future. 
% . . 
Grading Brains 
Application of the army psychology 
tests to the students of the 
of Illinois has brought out re 
to the st 


University 


sults rath- 





er uncomplimentars dents of 


agriculture. The average figures for 
all four classes show the school of 
commerce to be first, with 148 points; 
liberal arts and sciences second, with 
147: the engineers third, with 143%, 
and the “aggies” last, with 13954. 


All the averages are high eaough to 
grade in class A, and show what every- 
body already knew, that the small per 
cent of people that go to college are 
rather better equipped intellectually 
than the average of those who do not. 
Officers in a typical middle-western 
regiment made an average in class A; 


enlisted men from the same part of 
the country made only around C as 
an average. In both cases, the result 


was the natural and expected one. 

On the face of the returns, however, 
those who have advocated the course 
in agriculture as turning out the best 
men with the best intellectual equip- 
ment find themselves rather at a loss 
So also must the engineers, who, far 
more than the farmers, have prided 
themselves on the quality of their gray 
matter. The crowning joke of the test 
is the fact that the despised student 
of commerce, recognized tolerantly at 
most univeristies as a creature of the 


lower order, made the best record 
of any. 
Before resigning ourselves to the 


place in the intellectual rear guard of 
the university, it would be interesting 
to note figures as to comparative 
grades and comparative achievements 
in college affairs as between the dif- 
ferent schools. At the University of 
Missouri last year, for instance, stu- 
dents of agriculture captained every 
important athletic team It would 
also be instructive to take a census of 
graduates of the different schools and 
find some method of determining the 
average group accomplishment in the 
world. 

lor no one, least of all the thousands 
of corn belt farmer boys who have 
ge” thru the test in the last two 
years, believes that it is anything but 


ea 





a more or less imperfect guide to what 
may be the powers of accomplishment 
of the individual. Most of our soldiers 
will very clearly remember the taking 
of the test. It meant an hour off from 
drill for one thing, and that was un- 
usual enough to recall. And then the 
explanations of the medical officer, 
with his command “Pencils up!” and 
his command to-put a figure 1 inside 
the circle within the square and a 4 
within the triangle inside the square 
but outside the circle—these were odd 
enough to be amusing. 

Beyond any manner of doubt, the 
test does show the relative capacities 
of different brains for quick, concen- 
trated thinking. Unfortunately, it does 
not also show just how great a liking 
for that kind of thinking the subject 
has. 

In one company of recruits, eleven 
men were put in class A. Undoubtedly 
they were born with good brains. From 
close observation, however, it seemed 
probable that two at least had done 
the only hour’s thinking of their re- 
spective lives during the test. Further 
observation made it seem highly doubt- 
ful that the exepriment would be re- 
peated. For all practical purposes, 
they had class D minds. 

That same company was short of 
N. C. O.’s. Logically, these A 
men should have been the best mate- 
rial. Two of them did win their war- 
rants. The rest of the “non-coms” 
came from class C and C-plus men 
mostly. 

The point is that the test showed 
what kind of a brain the subject had, 
but it could not state whether he had 
the will to make that brain work, or 
the physical force to put the mandates 
of the brain into action. 

Experience with men from the farm 
and from the city in the army would 


class 





tend to verify to some degree the re- 
sults at Illinois. The city men were 
quicker thinkers, but they’ lacked the 
physical and moral stamina of the 
country-bred man. The more varied 
contact with life that is the share of 
the city man undoubtedly does give 
him a more alert mentality. But there 
are other things that it does not give 
him. 

The psychological test in its rela- 
tion to human achievement may be 
likened to the relation of a gas engine 
to an automobile. There may be an 
engine in perfect condition, but with- 
out a supply of gasoline and a spark 
plug to aid that gasoline to function in 
operating the engine, the car will not 
run. In the same way, a man may 
have a class A brain, but with a class 
D will and a class E body, he is not 
going to get much in results. 

A class A brain is a fine thing to 
have. We rather wish that all the agri- 
cultural students had them. But, after 
all, class A results are what we are 
after, and there is a good chance for a 
man with a brain that grades at B or 
C to use that intelligence with a will 
and vigor that will result in achieve- 
ments of the first order. 





Starting in Pure-Breds 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We have no large breeders of pure- 
bred cattle in this neighborhood, but 
wish to encourage the pure-bred indus- 
try and make it possible for the small 
farmer to secure at least one regis- 
tered cow or heifer and the services 
of a top-notch bull. We are trying to 
organize a Short-horn club at present, 
with a membership of fifteen or twen- 
ty within a radius of ten miles. The 
prospective members would have from 
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one to six registered cows. Would it 
be practical to keep a bull near the 
center of this club, and deliver him by 
auto truck to the place where his 
services are called for? How should 
the cost of the bull be apportioned? 
Would good old cows be better and 
cheaper than heifers for the beginner 
to start with?” 

We have had no reports from organ- 
izations of this kind. If there are any 
such among-our readers, we hope they 
will give us their experience for the 
| benefit of others. 

We doubt whether keeping a com- 
munity bull in the center of the club 
and trying to deliver him in an auto 
truck as his services are called for 
will be found thoroly practical or sat- 
sifactory. If there are no more cows 
than can be served by one bull, might 
it not be better to collect all of these 
| COWS on some one farm where there is 
| good pasture and facilities for keeping 
| them, and keep them there with the 
| bull during the breeding season? Pos. 

sibly some such plan as this might be 
worked out. Of course a great deal de- 





pends upon local conditions, with 
which we are not familiar. 
The cost of the bull ought to be 


distributed among the members of the 


club in proportion to the use they ex- 
pect to make of him. 
A man who wants to start in the 


pure-bred business in a small way will 
usually get a cheaper start if he will 
watch for some of the bargains in cows 
along in years, which have calves at 
| foot and are bred again to a first-class 
| bull. Such cows are very often rather 
| thin and not so attractive to many 
| breeders. Consequently they frequent- 
ly sell for much less proportionately 
than the younger stuff which is in full 
bloom. The important thing is to get 
the very best individual quality. 
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slide as smoothly, fire as sure 
which Remington UMC stecl limed speed shells are famous. 
The best sporting goods and hardware dealers all over the United States —in all more than £2,- 
700—recognize Remington UMC leadership by extending Remington UMC Service to Shooters. 
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No other manufacturer has made so many gE improvements in arms and ammunition 


es has Remington UMC. The latest in shot 5 
The wettest day, the leakiest boat, can not spoil your shells if they are Remington UMC 
Wetproof “Arrow or “ Nitro Club smokeless or " New Club” black powder, 

No matter how “wet,” they will not swell, bulge, broom out at the crimp, mush up or scuff, 


Work them through your Modern Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun and they will 
y and give the same superior speed, pattern and penetration for 


For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Usee Rem Oil to Clean and oil your gun —the combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in theWorld 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Look To Leadership 
Every~Time 


HE SAME leadership ia iadustry which saves America from the perils 
ofa laggard nation, puts pleasure and profit in modern farming. And it 
gives you in Remington UMC the same modern service for your shooting. 


lls is the wonderful Wetproof improvement. 
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GOODYEAR Tire that looked 

perfectly sound on the outside 
blew out one day. The owner, Mr. 
J. G. Jenkins, of 2106 Maryland 
Avenue, Louisville, took it to a Good- 
year Service Station. Examination 
revealed a fabric bruise on the inside 
of the tire—probably caused by 
bumping into a sharp curb. The 
bruise had been neglected so long 
that it had developed into a serious 
fracture whose edges caught and 
pinched through the tube, causing 
the blow-out. The Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer advised the use of a 
Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch. With it 
Mr. Jenkins got 2,000 more miles 
from the tire. 


OT even the thick muscular 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
can protect the inner plies of fabric 
tires when cars are backed sharply 


against square curbs or strike ob- 
jects at high speed. 


by Repairing 
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Saving 2,000 Miles 


Stone Bruises 


In such cases the innermost layers 
of fabric are sometimes stretched 
beyond their elastic limit and some 
of the threads have to break. 


The tire is weakened at this point, 
the fracture enlarges, and eventually 
the tube is pinched by the jaws ot 
the resulting fabric break and a 
blow-out follows. 


Generally such tires can be satis- 
factorily repaired. 


Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
and many car-owners use the Good- 
year Rim-Cut Patch to temporarily 
repair such bruises until it is possible 
to have them permanently vul- 
canized. 


If the tire is too old to be worth 
vulcanizing, the Goodyear Rim-Cut 
Patch, securely cemented in, makes 


LESSON 4 


TIRE, CONSERVATION 
COURSE 
Series of Six 


- 


Flow to Care for 
Fabric Breaks 


AN RON 


a permanent repair enabling the tire 
to deliver a great many additional 
miles. 


This most effective inside boot is so 
constructed that it will repair any 
possible injury—a cut through the 
top—a blow-out in the side, or even 
a rim-cut. 


It gained its name many years ago, 
before Goodyear improvements had 
produced tires constructed to elimi- 
nate rim-cutting. 


For Cord Tires the Goodyear Cord 
Patch is used in the same manner as 
the rim-cut patch. 


Lesson 4 of the Goodyear Con- 
servation Course tells you how to 
detect and repair stone bruises— 
ask your Goodyear Service Station 
for it, or write to Akron. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Safe After the Storm 


With stack, separator and tractor 
snugly protected with USTUS 
covers, the threshing job can be 
resumed promptly after the storm. 

USTUS Covers Save Time 
—Protect Profits 

USTUS protective coverings 
should bea part ofevery threshing 
outfit. Also every farmer should 
protect his stacks and hay cocks 
with USTUS covers. 

A Complete Guaranteed Line 

USTUS covers are made in a com- 
lete line of Waterproof, Water- 
repellent and Weather- resisting 
grades. 

If,in your opinion, USTUS covers 
fail to meet the claims made for 
them, we will gladly refund your 
money. 


Special Introdactory Offer 
Write us today, mentioning your dealer's 
name, for a special introductory price on a 
USTUS Separator or Tractor cover en- 
tion size and make of the Separator and 
Tractor which you use. USTUS Tractor 
Covers are made eepecially for any make 
of Tractor 
On receiving this special price offer, 
order direct from us but do not send money 
with order, as we will ship thru your dealer. 
Then you pay him when your cover arrives. 
Send for this cover now—today. 
Croton! An Exclusive Agency! 
“An attractive p roposition awaits you in 
selling. USTUS aa on the exclusive 
gsency ian. Write or wire us at once for 
er, prices and ture. 
DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY’ 
1175 'W Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Saves all yoor corn. Costs less 
Lasta a Seetn. 
Freeze promt, Lea's crac ~ ty 
c or uD xpense 
als it. A. cata wanted. Write 
-rints showing con- 
struction of Cnampion Silos. Address 
WESTERN SILO CO. 


Dept. 305. Des Motnes, towa @ 
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: LIME, PHOSPHATE I! 
i and FERTILIZER i 
! DISTRIBUTO q 
SPREADS \|s 7 
16% FT | ! 
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Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 
fertiliz ser dist ributor preads evenly on leve 
Pate ented automatic I 


or lly land. 


»s 
Fertilizer Only Once. 
’ , ° 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run norisk 
Use the Holden Lime, 
licer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 
If ic does not do all we claim send it back 
and your moncy Ww ill be retunded promptly 
Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 4 





Phosphate and Ferti 


Peoria, Ill. 
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WESTERN SILO CO. 
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LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general buliding material at 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 
= complete list of what you need and have one —— 


FAR return mail MERS ‘LUMBER 


2442 yt: STREET 
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Cross-Bred Brahmas in Texas 





rias, 











Tex 


Mr. 
kodak picture showing a pen of my cross-bred steers. 
sired by three-quarter-bred bulls out of full-blood Hereford cows. 
think there is any longer a debatable question as far as the comparative 
cattle are con- 
You can put an equal number of your best Herefords and these 
and feed concentrates on 


merits of the 
cerned. 
cross-breds either in feed pen or 
and on the same feed and under the same conditions, your cross- 
bred Brahma stuff will do in about one hundred days what it will take 
your Hereford stuff a hundred and thirty days to do. 
utilizing rough feed, 
country 


grass, 


cow will die. 





That Brahmas crossed with any of the standard beef breeds produce 
the best type of beef cattle is the contention of Ed C. Lasater, of Falfur- 
on whose ranch the Brahma bull and the cross-bred steers 
shown in the accompanying photogaphs were bred. 
“In regard to the Brahmas, I am enclosing a 
These calves were 


xas, 


Lasater writes: 


cross-breds and the Durham or Hereford 


in pasture, 


us. They stand 


insect pests.” 


per cent; thirty-four 


When it comes to 
such as we have in many places along the coast 
of Texas—wire grass and shrub live oak—the cross-bred cow 
will raise a calf on this coarse feed where the Hereford and the Durham 
The Brahmas seem to have better digestive apparatus than 
any cattle that have been developed by 
are troubled less by 

A report from a Houston packing firm on the dressing percentage of 
one shipment of Brahmas shows the quality of the cross-breds. 
six steers dressed out 58.5 
cent; 


heat better 


Twenty- 
yearlings made 59 
twenty-eight two-year-olds dressed out 63.9 per cent. 





I don’t 


and 


.8 per 























Eggs are 
er things, 


and especially corn, 


and Losses 


in July for 


“85 Profits 


high, but in relation to oth- war, eggs sold 


they are dozen. 





But today, with corn at $1.94 


18 cents a 


























low. In the accompanying chart, we a bushel and farm labor at 27 cents 
have applied the ratio method to eggs. an hour, the price should be 46 cents 
On the basis of the ten-year pre-war a dozen. The actual price is 41 cents, 
average, a dozen eggs in the month of or, in other words, eggs are bringing 5 
July sold for the value of .17 of a cents iess than their customary ratio 
bushel corn plus one-half hour of | to corn and farm labor. The ratio price 
man labor. On this basis, before the of eggs for August is about 48 cents. 
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AKRON SULKY 


CORN CUTTER 


Save Time—Man Power 
and Money 


Write for our illustrated 
booklet and learn how 
the time saved by use of 


AKRON SULKY 
CORN CUTTER 


WILL REPAY MANY TIMES 
THE INITIAL COST. 


[The Akron Calivator & Mig Co. 


Dept.82 AKRON, OHIO 























































Here’s another King 


of farm implements 
ft’s the new light drait, 
roller-bearing Brillion King 
Soil Pulverizer that’s not 

® only Kingin name but 

: King for 
helping 
= youraise 
biggercrops. With 
it you so crush 
every clod as to loosen 
up every plant food par- 

> for quickest seed 

yuting, growth and 
easier cuitivatior qv 
x plant. Packs un- 
oil for holding tho 

2 
























necessary moisture for 
quickest future growth, 
md greatest possible 4 
crop yield. Fine forgss 
early cultivation of all => 6s: 
ore 


crops and packing —— te 
wheat. Made for tea: nF Lc laaslaeaseliadiapeiaie’ , 
or tractor. Price rea- 7, reer tatty SS A 
sonable, ight draft, ees irs VN 
re +f fii t. Get on 


AT ALL JOHN I DEERE DEALERS 





Covers Champton - 
request. Send for it and details of construc- 
tion- See for yourself why thereis no other |} 
Silo like the Champion in price » material, con- | 
erection. Write today. Agents wanted. 
WESTERN SILO CO. 
Dept. 105, Des Moines, lowa 











Ditch for Pro 


Insure big crops every year. Don’t let 
crops drown out. ~~ ith 


ae Mla Laat sees GRADER ~~ eae 


All-steel, reversible, on uts or 
ditch down to4 ft. re a soil—does labor 
100 men. Write for free drainage book. 

Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co, 


Box 158 Owensboro. Ky. 20 -= 
on 
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| NSTEAD of losing most 
of the plant food in your stable ma- 
nure through wasteful methods of 
handling and spreading, start treating 
your farm right by present- 
ing it with a NISCO. 
It is the one best gift you 
™ can make your 
farm--allowing you 


ce ee 00 


— Note these Features 

sed The NISCO spreads a full seven feet wide, laying 

an an even blanket of well shredded manure on every square 
= foot of ground. It was the first spreader to give this wide 

a spread and is ¢till far superior. 

vow It is low down--light work to load. It hauls easy-~heap 

a: it 30 inches high and your team can handle it over any 
= ground. Operates with a chain sprocket wheel drive that does away 


with all gears and gear trouble and saves wear. Solid steel frame 
™ . construction. Big paten- 


ted steel distributor 
and two pulverizing 
cylinders. Lever 
adjustment for 
feeding 3,6,9, 

12or 15loads 

to the acre, 

as you wish, 
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7heOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 


5 AXY owner of a NISCO will tell you that this is the spreader for your needs. 
its the matter is that no other manufacturer can possibly give you so much spreader for the money! 
ng The NISCO is made in the oldest and largest exclusive spreader factory in the world. 
field by a big margin--the choice of every practical farmer able to compare it with other makes. 











to spread manure direct from your 
stable while the richest fertilizing ele- 
ments still remain—not only to give 
food to your soil, but to add humus, 
improve its texture, in- 
crease its water absorbing 
powers, and make it 
warmer and more 
friable. 


The plain truth of 


It leads the 


The NISCO Guarantee 


HE NISCO is as strong as a spreader can be made, Every 

unnecessary part has been left off. Every part that bears a 

strain has been amply reinforced. Use it every day the year 
around--work it hard--it is absolutely guaranteed for a full year 
against breakage from any cause. 


Pays For Itself 


You can’t put any other machine on the farm that will pay for itself 
in its first year’s use. And that’s just what this spreader will do. In 
hundreds of instances it has earned double its cost, year after year-- 
the best investment you could possibly make. 


Let Your Dealer Show You 


Let your NISCO dealer figure this proposition for you in dollars and cents. He 
will prove to you that the NISCO can’t be beat as a profit maker on your farm, 
And he will show you point by point how the NISCO excells. 


So don’t buy any other spreader before you have had the chance to judge. If 
there is no dealer in your town, write us, We will give you all the facts regarding 
this better machine, Also a free copy of the famous book, “Feeding the Farm.” 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, Spreader Specialists OHIO 
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“NISCO” {XN STRAW SPREADER ATTACHMENT 


Don't burn yourstraw. 7 
It is a good fertilizer, a Fo 
builder of humus and the 
finest protection against 


bit. 





winter killing of wheat, 
soil washing and blowing. 


The NISCO Straw 
Spreading Attachment 
shreds the straw and 
spreads it evenly 8 to 10 
feet wide. Easy to put es 
on or take off--a one-man | iy 
machine, See it at your 
dealers. Interesting 
pamphlet free. 
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CLIPSE WINDMILLS erected 

38 years ago are still pumping water, 

with no repair bills. A reliable water 
supply year after year at a cost of 
$1.65 a year figured on a 38 year 
service basis. 

The ECLIPSE WOOD WINDMILL 

has been sold for 50 years, always 
giving wonderful service. It is sensi- 

tive to light breezes — practically J 
storm-proof. Requires only occasional Lo 
oiling—has direct stroke—no gears / | 
—but little friction—noiseless. . 


See your dealer and have him prove 
these claims to you. 


CHICAGO : 
Wi 
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Install a 


Colton 
Pipeless 
Furnace 


This furnace has 
been thoroly tested 
and has proven its 
value in thousands 
of lowa homes for 
a number of years. 

We pioneered 
know what 


just our 


home. 


which is circulated to ev ery 
methods. 


We will exhibit 
together with 


ministration Building 





the pipeless heating idea in this territory. 
furnace 
take no chances when you adopt it for your 
The coal you now use for one or two 
rooms will heat the entire home with the Colton 
Pipeless Furnace, which is easily installed in 
one day without chopping your house to pieces 
or causing inconvenience to the family. It 
gives you an ample supply of pure, warm air, 


See Us at the 
lowa State Fair 


the Colton Pipeless Furnace, 
pex Electric Washers, Ironers and 
other home conveniences in a great display 
end of Machinery Hall, immediately opposite the Ad- 
Capable members of our organi- 
zation will be constantly in attendance to explain in de- 
tail these time, labor and money-saving specialties. 

Make a note right now to see us at the fair. 
will be looking for you and assure a hearty welcome, 
coupled with every courtesy we can extend. 








We 
You 


will do. 


room by natural 


at the east 
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Common Rive 


Rosen rye has made a name for it- 
self all over the United States. The 
heads are much fuller than ordinary 


rye, and the yield averages about twice 
as great. Michigan farmers get about 
28 bushels of Rosen rye per acre when 
ordinary rye alongside is yielding 12 
bushels. Tests in Iowa indicate that 
the Rosen rye is superior to common 
rye, but no definite figures are avail- 
able as yet. 

Rosen rye, like so many of our su- 
perior small grain varieties, was intro- 
duced by an agricultural college. In 
1909, Mr. E. J. Rosen, a Russian study- 
ing at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, expressed disgust with the rye 
grown in Michigan, and told his pro- 
fessors that he was going to send home 
to Russia for some real rye seed. The 
small envelope of Russian rye seed 
came to Michigan in the fall of 1909. 
It was planted that fall, and the fol- 
lowing year it became apparent that 
one head was superior to all the rest. 
This one head was compared in yield- 
ing power the following year with oth- 
er heads, and found to be far superior. 

All pure Rosen rye in existence to- 
day traces to this one head. In 1912, 


Rosen Rye—A Michigan Product 











there were thirteen pecks, and these 
were sent out to Michigan farmers for 
trial. The superiority of Rosen rye 
was at once apparent. 

Today there are 700 Michigan farm- 
ers making a specialty of growing Ro- 



















clu 


sen rye under the inspection of the and 
Michigan Agricultural College. Rye will 
cross fertilizes or mixes much after the Sta 


fashion of corn, whereas wheat and 
oats are self-fertilized. The inspection 
by the college consists in seeing t! 
the growers of the pedigreed rye hav 
no common rye growing within forty 
rods. The rye is inspected while still 
standing in the field, to see that at 
least 97 per cent of the heads are of 
the true Rosen type. It is also pro- 
vided that the first fifteen bushels 
from the threshing machine shall | 
discarded. In this way these 700 Mich- 
igan rye breeders have united to keep 
Rosen rye free from common rye, and 
to protect its good name. In retum 
for taking these precautions, a special 
pedigree tag is given the Rosen rye 
growers. 

Michigan is to be congratulated on 
developing a superior strain of rye, 
and especially on her system of seed 
inspection. 


20-. 
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Seed Corn and 


Occasionally a September frost 
brings the temperature down to 28 de- 
grees and kills the leaves of the corn. 
There has been some discussion as to 
just how much a frost of this sort is 
likely to hurt the corn for seed pur- 
poses, 

At the Nebraska station they found 
that corn which contained less than 25 
cent moisture was not hurt at all 
at a temperature of 


per 


by exposing it 


from 28 to 32 degrees for twenty-four 
hours. Corn which contained 25 to 35 


per cent moisture, however, germinat- 
after being held 
at this temperature. Corn containing 
from 35 to 45 per cent moisture also 
germinated 80 per cent. Evidently, the 
ordinary September frost is not heavy 


ed only 80 per cent 


enough to damage the best matured 
corn in the field. However, in most 
years scarcely one ear in a hundred 
will carry as low as 25 per cent mois- 


ture in September. Most of the ears 
will be around 35 per cent moisture at 
this time, and will have about one-fifth 
of their kernels killed by a September 
frost. 

Corn containing 25 per cent moisture 


or less can stand a temperature of 
from 20 to 24 degrees for twenty-four 
hours without much damage. In the 


Nebraska experiments, the corn, after 
an exposure to such a temperature, 
still germinated 96 per cent. A tem- 
perature of from 12 to 16 degrees re- 
duced the germination to 88 per cent, 
and a temperature of around 6 degrees 
cut the germination to 47 per cent. In 
the ordinary year, when the corn is 
well along and the fall is dry, it is 
evident that the ordinary frost can do 
very little damage to seed corn in the 
field, provided that only the very 
soundest and driest ears are picked for 
seed. Evidently the big thing in pick- 
ing seed corn is to select only those 
ears which are decidedly well ma- 








the First Frost 


tured, those ears which rank in the 
top one per cent in the field in point 
of maturity. 

After the corn is picked, the most 
important thing is to give it a chance 
to dry out quickly. According to the 
Nebraska station, air-dry corn, with 10 
to 12 per cent moisture, will stand a 
temperature of 190 degrees below zero 
without damage. 

In 1917, which it will be remembered 
was a decidedly backward season, the 
frost came October 8th at the Nebras- 
ka experiment station, at Lincoln. At 
this date the fairly well matured solid 
ears contained an average of 35 per 
cent moisture. In other words, the 
average solid ears contained 4H 
moisture to be slightly damaged 
germination tests conducted during 
November, December and January it 
dicated an average germination per 
centage of about 86 per cent. 

In 1914, which was an early seaso 
the same variety of corn contained on! | 
14 per cent moisture on Otcober Ist 
That vear a temperature of 20 degret 
for twenty-four hours would hav “ 
the corn for seed purposes very litt { 

For three years the Nebraska stati 
has picked out corn at. difiere 
stages of maturity and hung it up in’ 
dry, airy place and later given it a g& 
mination test. Corn picked in August 
at the milk stage, handled in this way, 
gave an average germination of 8? pe 
cent. In the late milk stage the ge& 
mination percentage was 92, and in thé 
roasting-ear stage, 94. The late roast 
ing-ear stage was 97 per cent. 

This year the corn crop seems to 
pretty well along, but in those yeal 
which are decidedly backward it wou? 
seem to be worth while to pick thé 
seed corn in early September in t& 
roasting-ear stage and hang it up 23 
dry, airy place, protected from colé 
rather than take any chances of ff 
Even a very light frost may pra ticall] 
destroy the germinating percentage ® 
the corn if there is more than 40 P® 
cent of moisture in it. 
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See the Twin City 
: Tractor Line at 
. the Fair 


The fuli Twin City Line, in- 
duding the ‘*12-20” Tractor 
we and the new All-Steel Thresher, 
ye will be demonstrated at the Iowa 
he State Fair and Exposition, A ug. 
20-29, and the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia. 
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seed 
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¢ All-Steel Thresher G The 12-20 Tractor - 
‘oi sk: NEW 12-20 has a great reputation to uphold. Therefore, before 

















most offering it for sale, it was put into service on every kind of field and farm 
0 tl work—the toughest jobs, the hardest strains—to make it prove its strength 
pos and power and stamina. We are proud to put our trade-mark on it. And every 


w zero farmer can be proud to own the tractor that bears that mark. 

nbered 

on, = ° e 

ci Here Are a Few of Its Striking Features: 

»d solid 

35 per Four-cylinder, vertical sixteen-valve engine, The Twin City 12-20 Tractor is produced in one of the 
pout valve-in-head type, with removable cylinder largest tractor factories in the world, by the most thor- 
+. sleeves and counterbalanced crankshaft. (For oughly skilled mechanics and some of America’s fore- 
awl the first time this powerful type of motor most engineers, 

on pee is applied to tractor use.) 


It will prove the most dependable and econom- 


oak Sliding spur-gear transmission, two speeds ical tractor for any farmer to buy. 


‘ber ist forward, direct drive on both. Easy of access, 









degret dust proof and running in oil. Bosch high- Write us today for complete details. Also ask for full 
7 Tit tension magneto with impulse starter. particulars of the Twin City All-Steel Thresher. 
ditt ore : e e e 2 2 
Cup ia Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
1 it a gel BRANCHES and DISTRIBUTORS Manufacturers of the Famous Twin City 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 
n August innea y° Steel & Machinery Co.—Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Ia.; Peoria, lll; Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, 
this wal: y Fargo N. ; Great Falls, Mont.; 154 Nassau St., New York City. 4 - Iberta; Regina, Sask. 
80 pet win City Cu.—Lincoln, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; Crowley, La.; Dallas, Houston, Amarillo ai 
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San Antoniv, Texas. 
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Frank O. Renstrom-—San Francisco, Cal. 
Baskerville & Dahi—Watertown, S. D. 
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State Colonization in Action 


Discussion of the proposed land set- 
tlement projects of the Secretary of 
the Interior has been somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that no large-scale 
colonization schemes of the type pro- 
posed have ever been put into effect 
in this country. The nearest we have 
come to the plans that are suggested 
has been in various small-sized and 
privately owned projects that have al- 
most invariably collapsed after a year 
or so of very profitable exploitation on 
the part of the promoters. .The west- 
ern United States is studded with 
the ruins of these schemes 

One of the longest lived of these 
affairs, the Atasadero colony of Cali- 


fornia, began life on the “little land” 
principle, and plotted, improved and 
sold a good many small farms The 


latest reports from this project would 
indicate, however, that it has relapsed 
into a haven for retired farmers and 
small town business men who live on 
their capital rather than on the prod 
ucts of their pocket-edition farms. The 
promoter of with rather 
unusual adaptability, has now put agri- 
culture in second place in the colony, 
and is stressing the industrial develop 
ment of the civic center and the use 
of plots of a few homes for 
the employes of the industries 


the scheme, 


acres as 


Several vears ago, however, the state 
of California initiated a colonization 
project of considerably more moment 
Sixty-four hundred acres of land in the 
Sacramento valley were purchased and 
developed. The land was irrigated, 
roads were built, farms were laid out, 
and everything made ready for the set 
tler. Payments for the land were al 
Jowed to run over a long term of years 
with a low rate of interest. 

Improvements were put on the farms 
with the aid and supervision of state- 
employed architects. An agricultural 
supervisor from the state college was 
in charge of the work of development 
and was available for the giving of ad- 
vice to new settlers. In the case of 
worthy candidates who were insuffi- 
ciently equipped with capital, state aid 
was available to some degree. 

Under these circumstances, 
naturally was a rush for farms. 


there 
Appli- 








cations from the various candidates 
were examined with some care, and 
the preference given to the man with 
the best combination of character, ex- 
perience and money. 

The Durham colony has now been in 
actual operation for some little time, 
and it is not too early to observe some 
of the results of the work. Elwood 
Mead, of the University of California, 
who is probably the foremost authority 
on land colonization in the United 
States, has been in close touch with 
the work at Durham, and has given out 
several statements as to the work 
there. 

The first impression one receives is 
that an obsolete system of farm or- 
ganization is being here perpetuated 
by state support. The farms are small, 
thirty and forty acres not being un- 
common. While it must be remem- 
bered that irrigated land is capable of 
more intensive production than ordi- 
nary land in a humid section, still the 
size of the farms indicates a reversion 
to the type of small farm that has been 
almost forced out of existence in the 
middle-west. 

The fields are small, necessarily, and 
the farms seem to be organized on the 
self-supporting basis. There is very 
little tendency to specialization in pro- 
duction evident. This reversion to the 
type of farm prevalent before the days 
of good farm machinery means inevit- 
ably a high cost of production in re- 
gard to labor and general overhead ex- 
penses. 

The labor expense will not be read- 
the colonizers, how- 
"as the farms are small enough so 
t there will not be a great deal of 
hired help needed. Many a farmepy for- 
gets that he ought to be paying wages 
to himself. The overhead cost may be 
neutralized to some extent by coodpera- 
tion of the colonizers in the use of 
machinery and in buying and selling. 
Another factor that may obscure the 
essential inefficiency of the units is 
the fact that the state has purchased 
the land at a fairly low rate, put im- 
provements on at cost, and thereby 
given purchasers a chance to profit by 
some speculative advances in prices of 
land later. 

The excellent features of the colony 


ily observed by 
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are contained in the plan of commu- 
nity organization. Codperation will be 
practiced not only in the more obvious 
phases. Buildings will be constructed 
in harmony with the general scheme 
laid down. Only pure-bred sires will 
be used in the colony. Only one breed 
of cattle—Holsteins, one breed of hogs 
—Durocs, amd two breeds of sheep— 
the Romney Marsh and Rambouillet, 
will be kept by any colony member. 

An excellent community organization 
and enlightened state support will un- 
doubtedly do much for the colony. It 
is unfortunate that these efforts will 
merely serve to attach a _ spurious 
value to the “little land” theory. 

It would be of considerable interest 
if we could be informed of Secretary 
Lane’s conception of the proper size 
for his farm units. The secretary un- 
doubtedly has consulted Elwood Mead 
and has observed the progress of the 
California project. The Durham colony 
is not big enough or important enough 
to influence public opinion greatly, but 
it would be a great misfortune if the 
government of the United States were 
to propose a scheme which would in 
effect subsidize an inefficient and ob- 
solete system of farm organization. 


Farm Bureau Day at State Fair 

Monday, August 25th, will be 
special Farm Bureau Day at the Iowa 
State Fair. Among the speakers will 


the 


be President Strivings, of the New 
York State Federation of Farm Bu- 
reaus. Headquarters for farm bureau 


members will be in the agricultural 
building, and in order that friends may 
be able to locate each other, every one 
is urged to register. The meeting will 
be held in a large tent close to the 
poultry building. 


Time of Seeding Winter Wheat 


One year with another, the very best 
time for seeding winter wheat in cen- 
tral Iowa is the week centering around 
September 15th. In southern Iowa, the 
seeding may be delayed another week, 
and in northern Iowa the first week in 
September is about right. In tests at 
the experiment stations, they almost 











invariably secure heavier yields wit 
the early seedings. 

Now and then fairly good results are 
secured by seeding the middle of No. 
vember, just before the ground freezes 
If the seedlings reach any height be- 
fore the ground freezes, they may wir 
ter kill, but if they just barely sprout 
they often live thru the winter and 
make a surprisingly good crop. 

The second week in September is the 
safe date of seeding over the greate 
part of the corn belt. With the pri 
outlook as it now is, we would not 
dinarily care to risk seeding after 0 
tober 18th. 





Guaranteed Wheat Prices in 
Other Countries 


According to the United States 
partment of Agriculture, the highes 
guaranteed wheat price of any of the 


leading countries is Italy, with $4 

per bushel Next comes Spain, wi 

$3.86; France, with $3.94; Portugal, 
$3.83; Switzerland, $3.25, and Sweden 
$2.95. England, Germany, Denmark 
and Belgium all have a guaranteed 
price much the same as the United 
States, or around $2.23 per bushel 
The cheapest wheat is in Argentina 
and Australia. However, since ship 


ping has become available to Argen 
tina, wheat there has advanced rap- 
idly, until recently it has been selling 
in the 


for about the same price as 
United States. We also understand 
that Australian wheat has been ad 


vancing, owing to the drouth both 
Australia and India. 


Drilling Winter Wheat 


There may be a question in 
minds of some farmers as to the ad 
visability of drilling oats, but when it 
comes to drilling winter wheat, prac 
tical farmers are agreed with the ex- 
periment station workers that drilled 
wheat will outyield broadcasted wheat 
by three or four bushels per acre. We 
do not know what wheat is going to 
sell for next year, but we anticipate 
that it will sell high enough so that a 
drill will pay for itself in one year on 
a forty-acre field. 














paratively cool. 


naturally expect. 


Be Sure to See the 


AT THE 


lowa State Fair, Des Moines, lowa, Aug. 20-29 | 


we cannot tell them all to you in an advertisement, regardles | 
of how much space we would use. | 


The same amount of heat required to boil a ten gallon kettle 
of water would leave a seventy-five gallon kettle of water com- 


The Townsend is so constructed that it has an extra large 
water-cooling capacity, thus making it possible to constantly 


refresh the motor, better enabling it to do the work one would 


The Townsend is very simple and sturdy in its construction 
economical to operate, yet it has so many good points that 


TOWNSEND MFG. CO., 


Dept. W, 


To really know the Townsend you must have it present and 
You will find it different from other makes. | 
will convince 
Townsend or cause you to think just that much more of some 
You have everything to gain and nothing t 
Call and see the Townsend at the Iowa State Fair, or writ« 
Let’s get together and talk it over. 


see for yourself. 

A demonstration 
other tractor. 
lose. 
for further information. 























Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE MONARCH 


EQUALIZES THE WEIGHT 








The Indian with a heavy pack on 
his back, travels on the surface by _— 
the aid of his snow shoes, which 

equalize his weight, and he loses no 

strength in pulling his feet out of 

the snow. You know how tiresome 

it is to wade through deep snow. 


The Monarch Tractor 


—travels on parallel steel tracks laid on the surface of the soil—loses no power 


in lifting itself out of the soil—gives its motor a square deal, using its full power 
to pull the load—is easy to control—turns within its own length—goes everywhere—through sand, 
cravel, mud and water—straddles ditches—climbs hills—and all the time it works. All this is made 
possible by its traction surface being so great that the weight is equalized so that it has less than five 


pounds pressure to the square inch, and furthermore, it leaves the soil in a more natural condition 
for producing better crops. | 


The Monarch Tractor 22.707 ey ia kt 


seven years In the field wor ing 
under varying conditions in the United States and abroad. —THE MONARCH is not afraid of work 
| —it is always on the job and in this way it has become a trusty friend to the farm folks. It is made 
| in 3 sizes, 12-7 H.P., 20-12 H. P., and 30-18 H. P. 
See THE MONARCH at the Iowa State Fair, August 


20-29, or write for further information. 









Manufactured by 


TRACTOR CO. 6 es Sete 
WATERTOWN, WIS. és | i - x pre <0 ae 
| | OWA TRACTOR SALES CO. 


i ee 
at 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Ld 
mS nS 








R. E. SHAEFER, Manager 


McCune Building 
Fifth and Court Avenue 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Across Street From Court House 
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Sweet Clover for Silage 

The Missouri* experiment station re- 
ports that a farmer near to the station 
has put seventy acres of sweet clover 
into the silo with excellent results. 
The sweet clover was cut when first 
coming into bloom, and the yield was 
about ten tons of silage to the acre. 
To make the crop a little easier to 


handle, as well as to produce a higher 
quality of silage, th: weet clover was 
allowed to lie in the field for a few 
hours until some of the water had 
evaporated. When finally fed out, the 
sweet clover s contained about 35 


which is about 
] 


sliage, Ol 


per cent dry m: 
the same as ordinary corn 
possibly a little higher 

The Missouri experiment station ad- 
vises against putting sweet clover or 
any other legume into the silo when 
containing too high a percentage of 
moisture. A high percentage of mois- 
ture seems to bring about undesirable 
fermentation. This may be corrected 
either by letting the crop get rather 
riper for silage than is usual when cut- 
ting for hay, or else by letting it lie in 
the swath a few hours until some of 
the surplus moisture has evaporated. 
Of course, it will not do to go to the 
other extreme, and let the crop get so 
dry that it will not pack together tight- 
ly enough in the silo to shut out air. 
The idea is to have the silage eventual- 
ly come out containing about 40 per 
cent dry matter. 


Planting Strawberries in the Fall 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like directions for starting 
a strawberry bed. Can they be planted 
this fall, to bear next year?” 

Fall planting of strawberries is gen- 
erally very unsatisfactory. Occasion 
ally there are heavy rains in August 
and September, but the ground is so 
often dry at this season of the year 
that the setting out of strawberries in 
the fall is decidedly unsatisfactory 
Even tho the plants do make a good 
start they will not be in shape to pro- 
duce a heavy crop of berries the fol 
lowing year. Under corn belt condi- 
tions, April is the best time to set out 
strawberry plants 





Hints for Bee-Keepers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
To assist the bee-keepers in obtain- 





ing a fair price for their honey, the , 


government now issues semi-monthly 
honey reports. These reports give the 
current wholesale prices of honey in 
all the large markets thruout the Uni- 
ted States. Ail bee-keepers should ob- 
tain these reports. Write to the Bu- 
reau of Markets, United States De. 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for them. Many bee-keepers in 
the past have been in the habit of 
selling their crop before the market 
price has been ascertained. This is 
bad business, as oftentimes the honey 
is sold below market prices 

Producers of extracted honey should 
be very careful not to extract unripe 
honey. All honey removed from hives 
during the honey flow should be thor- 
oly capped. At the end of the clover 
honey fiow, all unsealed honey should 
be left in the hives at least seven days 
before extracting. If the season is 
wet, it may require a longer period 
of time to ripen. Well ripened honey 
will keep indefinitely if stored in a 
dry place, but in a damp place it takes 
up water from the air and ferments 
like unripe or green honey. 

Extracted honey should be well 
strained before run into the contain- 
ers. Five and ten-pound pails with a 
neat label giving a few facts about 
honey, and the net weight, make eco 
nomical and attractive containers 

Comb honey should be removed from 
the hive as soon as capped. This saves 
the bee-keeper a good deal of time in 
cleaning the sections, and prevents 
“travel stain.” Travel stain is caused 
by the bees continuously passing over 
the surface of the cappings It de 
tracis from the appearance of the 
honey and lowers its grade 

Comb producers should always re 
move propolis from sections and grade 
honey before putting it on the market 
The net weight of honey must be 
stamped on each section for interstate 
trade. Clean, well-graded comb honey 
will always demand a higher price 
than other honey 

Every bee-keeper should develop the 
local market to the fullest degree be- 





fore shipping out honey. This will 
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Men write to me, asking what is the 


save heavy freight expense, and help | matter with their gardens, which have 


to prevent an unnecessary decline of 
prices on the larger markets. It will 
also help to prevent the spread of 
American foul-brood. 

Do not sell to consumers at the 
prices quoted in the government mar- 
ket reports. They are wholesale prices. 
An addition of 28 to 30 per cent should 
be charged the consumers. 

E. W. ATKINS. 

Iowa Agricultural College 





Manure Versus Fertilizers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial remarks on manure 
and fertilizers in a recent issue have 
attracted my attention. As you prob- 
ably know, the average farmer in the 
cotton belt—where a large part of my 
life work has been done—seems to re- 
gard the soil only as a place in which 
to gamble with fertilizers on the 
chances for a crop. The first thing a 
southern farmer asks when applying 
for advice in regard to any crop is 
what fertilizer formula and how much 
to use per acre, and he wants a spe- 
cial formula for every crop planted. 
Not long ago, a man wrote to me, ask- 
ing advice in regard to planting a 
hedge of privet around his lawn, and 
he wanted to know what kind of fer- 
tilizer and how much would be needed. 
I told him that here we found the chief 
difficulty in shearing down the very 
rank growth the privet makes, and we 
never thought of fertilizing it. 








had a cover of stable manure annually 
for many years. They say the soil has 
become too rich, as the tops of the po- 
tatoes grow rankly, but the potatoes 
themselves are small and scanty. A 
man in Virginia wrote, asking me 
why it is that sweet potatoes grow bet- 
ter in poor soil-than in rich. He said 
that in his garden, where the old ma- 
nured soil is very rich, he got enor- 
mous vines, but only strings of roots. 
I tell ail these that their soil is not 
really rich, but has become one-sided 
thru the use of stable manure only 
The manure and the accumulation of 


Ss use has given 


organic decay thru it 
an excess of nitrogen, causing great 
vital activity, while the supply of phos- 
phorus and potassium has become de- 
ficient, and there is no surplus of 
starch for storing in roots and tubers 
I cited my own garden, which has a 
heavy coat of manure every fall, and 
in the spring a heavy application of 
acid phosphate, and grows enormous 
vines, and potatoes which are really 
too large in size. 

Your lowa farmers, with their natur- 
ally fertile soil, hardly comprehend the 
care with which good farmers in the 
east have studied the matter of ferti- 
lizing the soil. In the best wheatgrow- 
ing_section of this eastern shore of 
Maryland, there are hundreds of farm- 
ers who for thirty years or more have 
bought no nitrogen in a fertilizer, de- 
pending altogether on the home-made 
manure and the clover for nitrogen. 
And many of them have bought no pot- 


! 





ash, as they found from a good rota- 
tion system they can get the use of 
the great store of silicate of potassium 
in their soil as fast as the crops need 
it. An old friend of mine, an enthusi- 
astic farmer to the day of his death, at 
eighty-five years, wrote to me a few 
weeks before he died: 

“This farm years ago averaged about 
fifteen bushels of wheat an acre. I 
have built it up, by means of a good 
rotation of corn, wheat and clover, and 
for twenty years have averaged forty 
bushels of wheat an acre and seventy- 
five bushels of corn. In all that time | 
have bought no fertilizer except plain 
acid phosphate or dissolved S. C. rock, 
with liming lightly about once in six 
years.” 

In all of our fertile clay loams there 
usually exists an inexhaustible store 
of potash in the form of an insoluble 
silicate. By increasing the organic 
decay in the soil, and liming occasion- 
ally, the humic acids and the lime will 
release this potash and save its pur- 
chase. Then by feeding stock and 
carefully saving and applying the ma- 
nure, and by the growth and use of 
the legume crops, we can get all the 
nitrogen needed, and will have to ap- 
ply only a carrier of phosphorus, usu- 
ally cheaper and more readily avail- 
able in acid phosphate than in other 
forms. 

Hence I am satisfied that lowa farm- 
ers will find that acid phosphate will 
greatly increase the productiveness of 
their soils. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Maryland. 
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Put Straw Back on the Land 


VERY ton of straw you put back on your land contains 12 Ibs. of nitrogen, 4 Ibs. 

of phosphoric acid and between 15 or 20 Ibs. of potash—all valuable plant food that your 

. growing crops require. And after turned-under straw has decayed it forms humus, a most 

important soil element that makes bigger crops possible. Straw has big value as a top dressing for fall seeded crops. 

It acts as a mulch, it prevents evaporation of moisture, prevents soil blowing and winter killing. You can’t afford to 
burn or waste straw when you can spread both your straw and your manure with this two-in-one machine, the 


JOHNSDEERE MANURE SPREADER 


With Straw-Spreading Attachment 
Spreader Features All Maintained 


In using the John Deere Spreader for both straw and ma- 
nure, none of the many special advantages of this machine 
are disturbed. You will get the same effective spreading, 
the same long life with low cost of upkeep—the same high- 
grade construction throughout that has characterized the 
John Deere Spreader for more than seven years. 

You get an added advantage—the John DeereSpreader with Straw- 


Spreading Attachment gives you double use and double profits— 
it's a worth-while investment. 


Know More About This Machine 


See your John Deere dealer—he has a spreader set up for your in- 
spection. And write for literature that tells all gbout the John 
Deere Spreader with Straw-Spreading Attachment. Ask tor free 
package SS-1 34 


Spreads Both Manure and Straw Perfectly 


The John Deere Spreader, recognized everywhere as a 
highly satisfactory manure spreader, handles straw just as 
well when the straw spreading attachment is puton. No 
matter what kind of straw you have to spread, long, short, 
chaffy or partly rotted, you can get an even distribution, 
as heavy or light as you want it. And it takes only 30 
minutes for one man to put on or take off the attachment. 


A One-Man Outfit 


No extra help is required to spread straw with the John 
Deere. Load the rack, get on the seat, throw the beaters 
in gear and drive the horses, that’s all—the straw feeds 
back to the beaters automatically. 


JOHN DEERE 






Moline, Illinois 
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AND SERVICE DEALERS GIVE BOTH 
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More Weight For Hogs 
More Milk From Cows-on 








HARGROVE & ARNOLD 
HOLSTEIN COMPANY 


CUNDIFF & HART, Herdsmen, 


Norwalk, Icwa. 


re Cane Molasses Corporation, 
Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
th reference to yours regarding 


We could not get along without Cane — fgrour 
who are making their great reco a ears 
re sing it to get milk for its compare ~ Pach 
as fe but we are making large yealy ml _ An 
t tter records on our cows, and the bf =A ee 
fes dis not only in the nly cd «vada ooh + 
ivin mney, but also the it 
ha: Se aves which causes them to eat mort 
and still “keep on feed. aoe 
’s J ras b 
al world’s butter recor y 
ase of Cane Mola, in eo se r 
“ ne c os y Mutual Friend, 
fee sourse. One cow, “Lady } al F nd. 
. = eae than 41 pounds of butter in — 
Rayson fficial test. This is the world’s i = 
for a ten-year-old cow. This same com produce ‘ 
1281 pounds of butter for a year, yhic se 
Ww 3 o r that age. ite 
te pnd whose yearly Satter spose 
: wee ~ about 1,000 pounds of butter ef 2 xe A 
Th cer wonderful results we attribute largel) 
i hese ; 
the use of your Cane Mola. ai 
rv y you ar 
If tl ; will be of any value to you, y re 
ovedyrogedny, tach Or, if a testimonial letter 
velcc v 
from us would posi ; 
g — to furnish you one at a time. 
4 truly. 
SIGNED) Yours Pena 
HARGROVE & ARNOLD HOLSTEIN CoO. 


RRA—CHF. 


Cane Mola: 


We have made sever 
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be of any service to you, we will be 


By R. A. Arnold. 











Not a mixed feed—not a remedy—not a beet 
molasses. No, a straight sugar cane molasses, 
the pure juice of the cane with nothing added 
—that’s Cane Mola. It is food—the cheapest 
food you can buy today. And how your 
live stock will thrive on it. Feed it to hogs, 
cows, horses, cattle, sheep and other live 
stock. A pound of Cane Mola equals a pound 
of corn in nutrition; it’s been proven by 
scientific tests. But corn costs about twice 
as much as Cane Mola. 


For hogs: pour Cane Mola into the trough or 
over the grain, slops or roughage. Makes 
the ration taste so good the hogs will eat it 
with great gusto. They get more nutriment 
from it—digest it more thoroughly. That's 
why they make more weight on less food. 


Feed } |b. daily for each 100 Ibs. live weight. 


For cows: mix with their grain or pour it 
over roughage. Note how eagerly they eat 
their ration. And you'll find they get more 
nutriment from their feed. What did H. J. 
Patterson learn from the tests he conducted 
at the Maryland Experiment Station? He 
found that when he fed molasses to steers in 
combination with hay and grain the hay and 























grain ration became 14% more digestible. 
See his report in Bulletin 117 U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. No wonder cows soon begin to 
give from 10% to 20% more milk when fed 
Cane Mola. Feed 3 Ibs. (1 qt.) daily to each 


cow. 


Cane Mola is first of all a food. It's also a 
wonderful conditioner; keeps live stock on 
feed; prevents runts; makes smooth, glossy 
coats. Most ailments come from indigestion 
and Cane Mola prevents this trouble. It acts 
as a mild laxative; prevents colic; gets rid of 
worms. 


We import Cane Mola direct from the old 
fashioned West Indian plantations. That's 
why we can sell it so cheap, just about half 
the price of corn. 


Cane Mola spells profits and success. We've 
thousands of letters from successful stockmen. 
They all say Cane Mola played a big part in 
their prosperity. 


Write today for prices and information. Tell 
us what roughage you have to feed. Consult 
our experts on feeding. 


IF IN IOWA, WRITE OUR LOCAL AGENTS 
LUTTAN & GREENBERG 


715 GRAND AVE. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


If nearer Chicago, write us at 4053 So. La Salle St. 


If nearer St. Louis, write Merchants Exchange. 


PURE CANE MOLASSES CORPORATION 


16 Exchange Place, New York City 


Distributing Points: Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, New Orleans, Key West. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts at eleven markets were 
lighter than at any time in the past 
yeal At Chicago the entire week’s 
run was less than a heavy Monday run 
during the winter. The railroad mess, 
combined with race riots, stock yards 
strikes, and street car strikes, made 


Chicago a poor hog market. 
But in spite of extraordinarily small 


receipts, prices dropped more sudden- 
ly than at any time in history. The 
high cost of living attack has an im- 
mediate effect on lowering farm prod- 
uct prices, but it does not and prob- 
ably will not affect retail prices. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 
1918, to date: 


(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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o receipts. 
leven market 


2|Chicago price. 











o£ — 
1d |a* 

August 2tco 9...../ 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... i] 104 206 
August 23 to 30 S 108 210 
August to Se ( s 102 10 
Sept 6 to 13 S6 103 212 
pent. 13 to 20 ...ece 107 112 218 
pept. 20 to Zi ...ce- 100 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 119 113 209 
Oct Pen Lcebead 122 27 203 
.. pie yt ae 1] 110 198 
a, oe Ob we «evavee 11 112 194 
Oct Ja 2 ) Sarees 119 112 208 
Nov ae Speer 142 125 211 
Nov. 8 3 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 140 136 210 
Nov. 22 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 157 144 211 
Dex 6 9§ 142 10 
eee: ae 80 BO: wcceced 163 173 212 
oe BS > re 76 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 117 120 209 
Jar ee. Dn keenen 26 148 207 
a ee. a 161 148 204 
mem. 16 to BB ..csecs 130 ©6140 202 
weak. BB G0 BO wcccsee 131 135 201 
Jai 0 to Feb. 6 84 106 197 
Feb > Oe Be aveees 117 12 199 
ak, 2S. Oe Oe sacces 146 16 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 coset 168 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6. 85 02 188 
Marcl 7. eae sees < 108 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 10 124 197 
Marc! Sf yy : aaa 137 135 198 
March 27 to April 4 11 12 199 
Berl 4 00 12 ..:%.. 12 121 203 
eres be SO LO ieee 118 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 ils 209 
April » to May 2 119 126 210 
ae OD ves vane 129 139 212 
ik re 134 130 209 
coy 26 G0 BB... acsex 127 119 212 
May 23 to 30 ....20. 137 134 211 
May 31 to June ¢ 154 12 210 
gene 6 to 13 ...... 125 | 131 208 
June 12 to 19 ...... 165 131 212 
June 19 to 26 ...... 117 114 213 
June 26 to July 3 147 146 18 
ae BaD AO csscene 120 | 116 24 
wear 20 BO UF nccciess 149 139 232 
me aa SO BE éccdives 92 105 218 
suly 24 to $1 ....00. 104 108 222 
Augus . ¥ to Rr 8 97 206 

For the ensuing wee 2k the ten-year 
average has been 97,285 hogs at Chi 
cago, 337,600 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets and a price of $10.39. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
116,742 at Chicago and 405,120 at the 


If the price is 210 per 
we get $21.82 as 


eleven markets 
cent of the average, 
the answer. 


Sheep Kill [ronweed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A little observation shows that sheep 


will exterminate ironweed from pas 
ture land A pasture that was once 
about half covered with the trouble- 
some, worthless weed is now as free 


from it as any cultivated field. 

It is not uncommon for a man to de- 
clare that sheep will not kill ironweed. 
Such men have bought lambs in the 
fall and put them on feed, or they have 
bought a few ewes and kept them one 
or more years in a big pasture with 
plenty of grass and an abundance of 
the weed. Such actions will not get 
the fronweed. In order to kill these 
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Note How Everyone 


It Has Become a Familiar Car 
on Nearly Every Highway 


Hails the Essex 


Essex owners report the satisfaction they 
experience at the way people speak of their 
It increases their pride of ownership. 


cars. 


Every wanted quality in an automobile 
seems to have been met in the Essex. Ask 
the first Essex owner you meet. 


Motorists and even boys on the street hail 


the Essex with some such greeting as “‘There 


is an Essex.” 


Essex Performance Is 
Always Mentioned 


Curiosity in the car that possesses quality 


and performance at moderate cost and with- 
out the expense and weight of such cars as 
formerly were the only ones that possessed 
those advantages, has given way to openly 


voiced admiration. 


Essex Owners Are 
Its Salesmen 


At first it was what people who had seen 


There is no uncertainty to the owner as to 
Essex performance. Drivers know positively 
that their cars will meet any acceleration or 
endurance test they impose. 

They know they can match the performance 
of whatever car they encounter. 

There are now enough Essex cars on the 
road to permit you to note their performance. 
They are always in the lead when quick 
acceleration is desirable. They hold their 


the Essex said about it that led to its own on the road against cars regarded as the 
popularity. fastest. They keep going and require little 
ttention. 
Now owners—and there are thousands of ae sagas : ; 
them—are endorsing it on every hand. People The repair shop is no place to learn about 


stop Essex owners to inquire about their car. 
When asked as to 
its performance they make no reservations. 


The answer is unanimous. 


the Essex 
repairman. 
Won’t you make some 


for it has little need to know the 


inquiry about 























Admiration of its riding qualities is never the Essex? You will find it interesting and 
lacking. convincing. 
(62) 
= — 9 
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weeds, the sheep must often be kept that the ironweeds are absent from | and that hail storms are usual occur 
for years the pastures that have been used con- | rences; but I have found no more 
The pasture referred to above was tinuously for sheep. quack grass in Minnesota than in low 


used almost exclusively for sheep dur- 
ing two years before they eliminated 
the weed. Across the road was anoth- 
er pasture where the sheep killed the 
weeds near the house, or rather on the 
side of the creek nearest the feed lots 
They would not the creek be 
cause of the mud, and hence stayed on 
the one side of the stream. As a re- 
sult the ironweed disappeared where 
the sheep were, and is still on the far 
side of the creek 

Sheep have a habit of tasting most 
every green weed they come to in their 
grazing. To say that a sheep eats his 
fill of the weeds is not correct. A bite 
every time past will eventually do 
away with the weeds, provided the pro- 
cess is continued long enough. If the 
pasture becomes a little short, obser- 
vation teaches that the weeds suffer 
more. It is perfectly obvious that the 
sheep that have a large run compared 
with the size of the flock and the 
amount of grass in it, will not have 
much ak on the weeds. Again, it 
is evident that lambs on feed in the 
late summer or early fall will not eat 
many ironweeds. Sufficient to say 


cross 





L. H. Pammel says, in his “Weed and was never bothered with it i! 


Fora of Iowa,” that ironweed “is com- | er state. As to hail, I will say 
mon in the Mississippi valley, and fre- never found it necessary to carry ha 
quent in all parts of Iowa. This peren- | insurance in Minnesota, but used to i! 
nial weed, tho* abundant in pastures sure against hail in Iowa. Ast ysses 
and low meadows, soon succumbs to | sustained, both places are on a par, 
cultivation.” my experience. In fact, as far as T 
It is in these pastures and low mea- | gards weed pests and hail storms, ! 
dows that sheep become an asset in would just as readily chance it in M 
destroying this weed. nesota as in Iowa. 


J. J. NEWLIN. 


— Now, as to growing corn in Minne 
—— sota, I will state that in coming her 





ain I brought my seed corn along 
Ma: lowa, and it did well and fully n 
In Defense of Minnesota the first year, and I still grow te 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: same corn here now. It is a_yello¥ 
After reading the article of M. T, | @ent variety that yields, 35, 5) a 
. ys / are even 60 bushels per acre in ordina 
Nelson, “Iowa Versus Minnesota,” in years. The farmers up in this part‘ 
your issue of July 25th, I feel it my | the state would consider 25 i 
duty, in just defense of Minnesota, to | bushels per acre—which seems to 
answer the article. the maximum yield in Mr. Nelsoms 
I have farmed in central and north- | territory—a very poor yield. 
western Iowa for fourteen years, and As to the advisability of renting 


buying land in west-central Minnesot 

no one need hesitate, nor will anyone 

make a mistake in taking advantage 

the present prices. CHAS. KRAFT. 
Minnesota. 


for sixteen years in Big Stone county, 
Minnesota, and I must say I have no 
kick coming on Minnesota. Mr. Nel- 
son’s article conveys the thought that 
Minnesota is run over with quack grass 
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An Open Letter to 


American Livestock Producers 
from J. Ogden Armour 


Chicago, August 12, 1919 





Mr. Livestock Producer, 
Anywhere. 


Dear Sir: 


Suppose for the sake of illustration that a “Government Inspector of 
Farms” from Washington should drive up to your place some morning and 
issue these instructions: 

“You’ve got a mighty good farm here— but you've got to run it from now on along different lines. 


“You've worked hard and your father worked hard — until today you’re known all over the County 
as the best all-around farmer in the business. Other farmers say they can’t raise your kind of wheat and 
that you’re too all around successful to suit them. 


“So—as you know—a vote was taken—and it has been decided that on and after next January 
yuu can only raise corn. 


“We will issue your license— and you must agree in advance to obey all the regulations the Chief 
Farm Inspector and his clerks in Washington decide to put on the books. Violate those regulations and 
you'll lose your farm.” 


He May Say, “Sell Your Wagons” 


Then suppose he went a little further and told you that you would have to sell your wagons and 
trucks and accept pot-luck on Government operated haulage—and that your crop of corn would be sold in 
Government operated “Food Yards,” after which you would be forced to show a set of books telling what 
it cost you to raise that corn and receive a check for the profits if there were any. 


E But, you say, such regulation of the farming business is impossible because it is so far fetched and 
impractical. True. But the packing business today faces possible regulation and restriction just as imprac- 
tical and ridiculous in effects as the illustration I’ve used. 


Senator Kenyon of Iowa has introduced a Bill which would give the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
say what products, if any, in addition to meats, we may handle. Should this Bill become a law, the packers 
nuZzht no longer be able to buy milk, or chickens, or eggs of farmers or any of your vegetables or fruits. This 
bill also provides for a license system for all packers—under regulations imposed by men who may not know 
the business—and violation of these regulations means loss of our business when the license is revoked. 


Left to Pot-Luck 


Every packer would have to take pot-luck on shipments, because this legislation proposes taking 
away the privately operated and practicaliy operated refrigerator cars—and you know that we have con- 
ducted our business openly, under restricted profits. 


Check back the illustration used and you will agree that every point made in our story of the 
“Government Inspector of Farms” is matched by the actual provisions of the Kenyon Bill. 


Read the Kenyon and Kendrick Bills, samples of the kind of legislation now being proposed and 
which affect your business and ours. 


; After analyzing them you will realize that the first bad effect upon _ the producer, will be an 
immediate crippling of — efficiency, which in turn will mean that we will not be able to furnish the 
farmers of America with an immediate outlet for the products they raise. 


Very truly, 


Byder Crnd7J2— 


P.S.—On request we will gladly mail you—free—literature showing how the Kenyon-Kendrick contemplated 
legislation vitally affects your interest as a live stock producer. ddress Armour and Company, Chicago. 
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TWIN FRAME 


TRUCK 


AT THE FAIR 


Built to efficiently and economically serve the 
farmer’s needs. Solves the haulage and trans- 
portation problems of the farm. 


1 ton $1195, 1 4% tons $1395, 2 % tons $2350 


IOWA TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. 


1440 LOCUST ST. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Manufactured by Panhard Motors Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 




















| Built in S, SILO FILLERS 
vs 





| \ 


four sizes . 
3 to 30 tons \'\\)\ 
capacity (314 to “8 


' 


and Durability. 


—$— 


| 20 H. P. Gas "\ 
| Engine) Skidor "\\% 
| Wheel Mounting— 

| Plain or Traveling 







Feed Table. 
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Write for Catalog. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT (0. 


Box 59 MONROE, MICH. 


Make Him Worth | 


Trim that Mule with these Pf 

Shears. Made like big mule ore 

j Taisers demand. Offset handle. Fits hand 
perfectly. Solidstee! blades that hold edge 

Won't chew norslip hair. 101-2 inches long. 

if your dealer hasn't them, send us @2.00 

for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 
Box 45, 





FARM ELEVATORS + - 


PORTABLE ==STATIONARY 












The Hart way dumps grain 
15 to 20 bu. a min. ;useh. 

orengine. Write for Free 
Catalog showing Portable 
& Inside Bucket Elevators, 
HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 


Peoria, Dept.15 IHinois 





The Machine of Quality, Safety 
Now is the 
time to order that Silo Filler 
. . and the Whirlwind, with its 
uniformly distributed 
\) weight and extreme 
‘\ simplicity can’t be sur- 
~ 
. passed for ease of 
SN > operation, qual. 
= DAN ity of work 
uF 4* and length 
~s 


‘\\ , of service. 

















FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail thems 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


elves of Mr. Dickerson’~ 


—s * 


xpert knowledge. He will gladly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Size of Water Tank Required | 

A Wisconsin correspondent writes: | 

“I am thinking of putting in a water 
system, with water stored in an air- 
pressure tank. What size tank will I | 
need for household use, as well as,for 
thirty to forty head of cattle?” 

If our correspondent’s house is | 
equipped with bathroom and toilet fa- | 
cilities, he should allow about twenty 
gallons per day for each member of the 
family. This includes cooking and | 
laundry purposes as well. If the house | 
does not have a water-supply system, | 
about eight gallons per person per day 
should be allowed. We will assume 
that our correspondent has or will have 
a bathroom and toilet facilities, and 
that the family consists of about five, 
which would call for 100 gallons per 
day. 

It is usual to allow ten gallons per 
day for a cow, which would make the 
stock allowance about 400 gallons. If 
it is expected to use the water to any 
great extent for flushing around the 
barn or dairy room, another 100 gal- 
lons per day should be allowed. This 
would make the total daily allowance 
about 600 gallons. 

It will not be possible or convenient 
to pump up the tank every day, so that 
two and preferably three days’ supply 
should be allowed for, which will re- 
quire a tank capacity of 1,800 gallons. 
This would mean a tank about 4 feet 
in diameter and 24 feet long, since 
only about three-fourths of the tank is 
filled with water. At present prices, 
such a tank would be prohibitive in 
price. By using a concrete tank put on 
a slight elevation, for taking care of 
the stock water supply, and using the 
pressure tank only for the household 
and flushing purposes, the pressure 





tank will need to store only about 600 
gallons. By using an initial pressure 
of ten pounds per square inch and 
sixty pounds full pressure, this will 
need, with a total capacity of 750 gal- 
lons, a tank about 42 inches in diam- 
eter and 10 feet long. 

By using one of the fresh-from-the- 
well or pneumatic systems, a tank of 
this size will take care of our corre- 
spondents’ whole water supply, and it 
might be well to investigate some of 
these before going to the trouble of ar- 
ranging the concrete tank and pressure 


tank system. 








Novel Pian for Water System 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT would 1il your opinion on my 
plan for a water system for my home. 
I have a spring located 300 feet from 
the house and 50 feet below the house 
level. I propose building a cement 
preSsure tank at the spring in the 
ground, below frost, with a valve in the 
top to admit the water from the spring, 
also with a pipe from the botiom of 
the tank to the house thru the cellar, 
where there will be installed an air 
pump. 

“After filling the pressure tank with 
water to the proper height, the valve 
will close and start the air pump. After 
the desired pressure is reached, the 
opening of a faucet in the house would 
first empty the pipe of air and then 
bring the water. 

“Are the distance and lift too great 
to make such a plan practical? Is a 
cement pressure tank a practical prop- 
osition? What size pipe and what 
pressure would be needed? Would the 
shape and size of the tank make any 
difference in the operation? 

“Would a small auto engine be prac- 
tical as a combined power and air 
pump, using three cylinders for power 
and the fourth cylinder for an air com- 
pressor by screwing a half-inch pipe 
into the spark plug opening, cutting off 
the steam of the exhaust valve and 
putting a lighter spring on the intake 
valve, so that it would lift by suction? 
{ would appreciate any criticisms or 
suggestions as to improving the plan.” 

Our correspondent’s plan is very in- 
genious, both from the standpoint of 
the operation of the water system and 
of using the auto engine as a com- 
bined power plant and air compressor. 
The plan could be made to work in a 








way, but we do not believe it would bx 
as astisfactory as our correspondent 
expects. 

In the first place, a cement pressurs 
tank is hardly practical under the pro 
posed conditions. Assuming that th: 
bottom of the tank will be about 1] 
feet below the level of the spring, an 
that it will be desired to lift the wate 
to the second floor of the house, a tota 
lift of about 75 feet must be counte 
on. This, with the friction loss in th 
300 feet of pipe, will necessitate 
minimum pressure of 40 and a desir 
able pressure of 60 pounds per squar 
inch. It will be entirely impractical t 
build a cement tank and attach th 
necessary fittings so as to stand suc! 
a pressure, and it would be necessary 
to use a steel tank. 

Then again there will be trouble ir 
filling the tank. To be at all co: 
venient, the filling valve will have t 
be operated by a float, and it wou 
not be passible to start to fill until th 
tank had been emptied down to the set 
level. With a large tank and a sma 
valve, it would take two or three hours 
to fill and probably as long again t 
pump up to the desired pressure. This 
long a wait would be very inconvenient 
if the supply gave out when the wash 
tub was half filled. The shape of the 
tank will have no effect, and the siz« 
only in the cost, length of time re 
quired for filling and emptying. Ti 
prevent excessive friction loss thru 
such a distance, not less than 14-inch 
pipe should be used. 

We doubt whether a four-cylinde: 
motor will work satisfactorily, but it 
might be tried. Besides sawing off th 
exhaust valve stem, it will be nec 
essary to saw off the intake manifold 
and plug the open end. The oil wil! 
also have to be filtered out from ths 
air to keep it from contaminating the 
water. We are not sure but what hav 
ing three of the cylinders rather ho 
and the fourth considerably cooler wil 
give some trouble warping or cracking 
the cylinder block. Some governo! 
control will also be necessary. 

We believe our correspondent wi! 
find a good fresh-from-the-well or pneu 
matic system much more satisfactor 
and probably just as cheap, consid 
ing the much smaller tank require 
If the plan is tried out, we would be 
glad to hear of what success is had 


Proper Size of Tractor 

A Minnesota correspondent writes 

“What is the best size and type of 
engine for filling silos and for road 
work ?” 

It is hard to answer this inquir} 
definitely without knowing more i 
what sort of road work is in mind a! 
whether our correspondent is filling 
silos for himself or doing custom w 
Neither is there anything definit 
the inquiry about the type. 

For custom work in filling silos with 
a large cutter, probably a good st 
engine of about 16 horse power is b 
but if it is to be used for road grading 
and leveling probably a 20-40 or 25-5 
kerosene tractor will be the best. 
While it is not quite so sure in the 
hands of the average operator, 
quires much less attention and loss of 
time to keep it supplied with the nec 
essary fuel and water. 

if the outfit is only to run a s! 
ensilage cutter for home use or one 
or two neighbors, and is to be used 
mostly for smoothing and dragging 
work on the road, a good 12-25 or 15-30 
horse power kerosene tractor wil! be 
about what is wanted. 

If our correspondent wishes to know 
the best type of kerosene tractor to 
buy, we should say that it makes ver 
little difference provided he secures 4 
well-tried-out one from a reliable firm. 
who can show definite arrangement 
get experts or repairs within a tew 
hours in case of trouble. Don’t buy 4 
tractor from a firm with poor service 
arrangements. 

Dairy Cattle for France—Five 
dairy cattle were assembled at St. Louis 
recently and tested, preparatory to § 
ment to France These cattle were 
chased by order of the French gover 
ment. It is said that about 85 per 
are Holstein-Friesian 


hundred 
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‘The Tractor That 
Finishes the Job’’ 

































ERE is the tractor that not only | 
outpulls and outworks the horse and does it at A an Cost, 


Norfolk, Nebr. but it actually goes places and does things which horses can’t 
ype wl pect ge possibly do. For example— 


your tractors after looking 


eo yente aaa Waal to ony —It turns completely around in its tracks and carries its plows right 

factions fiikete cause it io -underneath the tractor itself. 

a square-turn actor ike - - x 

eg) eet —It steers and turns by its own power. All the driver has to do is 

cin Bee © oe See to move two handy levers forward or backward and the motor 

see ee. ae = d h Th | h h d f 
nmin, 

other obstruction, all strain nev the rest. ere is no clutch to throw in and out, no foot 
t nk § an ear- 

ah ~ eliminated by the fric- work to do i in drivi Ing. 

tion transmission and with 

the plows hitched beneath the —It raises and lowers its plows by power, too. Touch your foot on 

frame of the engine in plain 

siuht of the driver it is a per- one pedal and up comes the plows. Touch another pedal and 

ec oO chine, 

‘ Very Truly Yours, they are dropped. 


A. J. KEIFFER, Oral, S. D. 
AJ — —It can be operated in either direction at the same speed and power. 


Just swing the driver’s seat around. Noother change necessary. 


—It gets closer into fence corners, plows closer to fences, trees, 
buildings, etc., than you can get with horses and cleans up at the 
finish better than can be done with a team. 


The famous Climax “No Trouble” Kerosene Burning Motor furnishes an abundance of power. 
Dixie Magneto, Modine Radiator and Stromberg Carburetor and Air Cleaner are used. Every 
moving part rolls on Hyatt Roller, Timken Roller or Bantam Ball Bearings. 


° Free catalog tells all about this remarkable tractor 
Write for Free Catalog ini ine pacnted “Gant Grp” Dive which 


enables it todo things and go places no other tractor can. _ Write for catalog today. 





















4) Square Turn Tractor Co. 
Dept.12 NORFOLK, NEBRASKA 
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Draw a glase of water from the pet-cock under your car. 








You will 





find it brown with sediment due to constant rusting away 





of the cooling system wails. 





How Rust Causes Leaks and 
Other Engine Troubles 


ANY a car owner does not realize how the cooling system of his car is 


rusted until a leak develops somewhere. 


Or perhaps he finds his engine 


overheating—due to rust and scale which choke the water passages. 


here is one way—devel 
and scale and to preven 


Keep a 


t leaks. 





 , Liq id will not only 
rusting and scaling in the future. Furt 
or cooling system, “X" will seal it up instant 
Scientifi 
} a he . i - ++ 
Strate that “X” Lig seals all leaks i he 





repairs the leak ps ermanently, t , kept in 


“X” Liquid Repairs All Leaks 
Permanently in Ten Minutes 
“X’? Liquid is the only practical method 
of repairing ‘rmanently without 
danger to the cooling Poured into 


leaks. p 


system. 


the radiator, it combines with the water, 
‘circulates freely, locates every leak or crack 
—whether in the radiator, pump, water- 


jacket, connections, gaskets, etc.—and flows 
through. 

In addition, wa? , Sad 
dissolves the scale now present 
the formation of new rust or scale. 
result is a cooler, 
plus a saving of oil and gas. 


the rust and 
preven S 


The 


e— 


loosens 


better-working engin 


dislodge rust and 
hermore, 
ly and permanently. 


cooling system, wherever they occur. 
the water, 





»ped by chemical research—to avoid all difficulties with rust 
Liquid in the water of the cooling system. 


already present, but will prevent 
is a leak anywhere in the radiator 


scale 


if there 


> tests— backed by the practical experience of over 3,000,000 car owners—demon- 


or ” 
X” not only 
is constant insurance against new leaks. 


Not a Radiator Cement! 
Don’t confuse “X” Liquid with radiator 
cements, flaxseed meals and other “‘dopes” 
in solid and liquid forms. These merely 
choke the leaks for a while and injure the 
cooli ng system, 

“X” Liquid is the’only scientific process 
for making cooling systems LEAKPROOF 
—RUSTPROOF—SCALEPROOF. Used 
by the U. S. Government in several depart- 
ments. 

LARGE SIZE, $1.50 FORD SIZE, 75c 


Get ‘‘X’’ Liquid from your dealer—or we will 
ship direct on receipt of price and dealer's name 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street New York City 








‘at Newell, South Dakota: 





Fayette County pom Peteed 
Heifer Club 


Fayette county, Iowa, has the honor 
of the first boys’ and girls’ pure-bred 
dairy calf club in Iowa. Twenty regis- 
tered Holstein heifers were recently 
distributed among twenty Fayette 
county boys and girls, at Maynard. 
These calves were between six and ten 
months of age, all tuberculin tested, 
and an exceptionally choice bunch. Six 
of them were secured from the best 
Fayette county herds, and the remain- 
der were purchased in Blackhawk 
county. 

A committee consisting of Mr. Han- 
sen and H. W. Gleim, Fayette county 
Holstein breeders, and E. S. Estel and 
J. P. Eves, of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association, placed the valuation on 
the calves. Following this, the calves 
were scored and then drawn by lot by 
the members. 

The banks of the county accepted 
the boys’ and girls’ notes for the year 
at 6 per cent, in payment for the 
calves. This note also covers insur- 
ance for one year. The members are 
to exhibit the calves at the Fayette 
county fair, at West Union, in August. 
A final show and sale will be planned 
for the finish of the club one year 


later. 

Clyde Combs, county agent for the 
Fayette County Farm Bureau, the 
county Holstein Breeders’ Association 
and the Iowa State Dairy Association 
have codperated in organizing this 
club. 

With but four exceptions, these 


calves go onto farms where no pure- 
bred Holsteins have been raised. It is 
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finish the work this year. Floyd coun- 
ty, Iowa, has formed corn and pig 
clubs thru the assistance of three con- 
solidated schools. 

Twenty thousand dollars was invest- 
ed in pure-bred calves at Galesburg 
Illinois, for the calf club this spring 
Seventy-five boys will have calves t 
sell at the sale next November. In tl 
middle of July, a similar club was 
started, and two gilts were sold to each 
boy entering. They will be sold at the 
Galesburg fair, in September. 





Stockmen Have Community 
Pavilion 

The Johnson County, Iowa, Breeders’ 
Association is constructing a live 
stock sale pavilion. At the present 
time rapid progress is being made on 
the work, and the building will soon 
be under roof, painted, and the inside 
work started. 





County Loan Association 


Allamakee county, Iowa, of which 
Floyd Laughlin is county agent, re- 
ports the Federal Farm Loan Assecia- 
tion of that county, which was organ- 
ized during the winter of 1918, as be 
ing in a prosperous condition. Forty 
Allamakee county farmers ccmprise 
the membership of this association, 
which is practically county-wide. The 
members represent fourteen out of 
eighteen townships. More than $200. 
000 has been taken out in loans by 
the members. One of the recent loans 
was made to the manager of one of the 
banks in that county. A pure-bred live 








encouraging to note that a large per 
cent of members are planning on car- 
rying their heifers on as a foundation 


for new herds. The calves all carry 
good blood lines and should do a great 
deal to popularize this breed of cattle 
in Fayette county. 





7 
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stock survey is now being made of the 
entire county, in an effort to locate all 
pure-bred animals so that a few gen- 
eral points, such as management and 
diseases which have caused the great- 
est loss, may be determined. 











Five selected tractors were 


entered in a plowing contest 
on the farm of C. A. Gerlach, Newell, 


Marshall County Farmers’ Picnic 


F arm Bureau Picnic Two hundred members of the Mar- 


S.D.,and honors agatm went to the LAUSON The Johnson county farm bureau | Shall County, Iowa, Farm Improvement 
on the following counts— . cao “s iati , 
: . will hold a picnic for its members at | Association turned out recently for the 
First in performance in the field— the park in Iowa City, on September | first annual picnic of the organization. 
Best job of plowing— 4th. Some of the best agricultural | The picnic was held near Marietta, 
The position of the driver's seat is of operation — speakers available are being sought | 22d was attended by many people from 
adjustable and @ riding spring Least fuel consumption— by the committee, with the idea of | Marshalltown and adjoining towns, in 


makes it easy for you to drive your cr 
LAUSON ps / day without feeling 
fatigued. Notice there is bvth@ 

ruid and swinging draw bar 


addition to the members. 
R. K. Bliss, head of the extension 
department at Ames, was the speaker 


making this affair one that no Johnson 


© . . ec 
This is the kind of show- county farmer can afford to miss. 


down’’ the LAUSON always makes 
in actual field operation. Results are equally 











gs the Lauson at the Lowa 
4 


State Fair, Aug. 20.29. 
It will be exhibited by the Con. 
signy Moter Truck Co., 13lt 
Walnat St., Des Moines, la., lowa 
Distrs. for Lauson Tractors. 











good on belt work and hauling. 


You cannot afford to buy eny 
tractor until you have 
demonstrated on your farm, 
just off the press tel 


“The Pattera Tractor of the industry.”” 


a LAUSON 
New literature 


is why the LAUSON is 


The. John Lauson Manufacturing Company 
137 Monroe Street, New Holstein, Wis. 








Calf and Pig Club Work 


Calf club work is one of the big 
features of farm bureau activities this 
year. Ip Boone county, Iowa, fifty-two 
calves were recently distributed to 
members of the boys’ and girls’ pure- 
bred calf club. Thirty-four of these 
calves were straight Scotch and Scotch 
topped Short-horns; nine were Polled 
Herefords, and nine were Angus. The 
cost of the calves was approximately 
$10,000. The calves are being fed and 
managed under the direction of the 
county agent and the farm bureau com- 
mittee of live stock men. They will be 
fitted for a sale in October. 

A pure-bred Short-horn heifer club 
was formed recently in Plymouth coun- 
ty, Iowa. Pure-bred heifers of good 
breeding will be purchased and distrib- 
uted. A show and sale will be held at 
Le Mars, in May, 1920. The Hamilton 
county, Iowa, farm bureau is doing 
good work with a pure-bred sow and 
litter club. Twenty-five members will 





of the day. He showed the improve- 
ments that have been made in Iowa 
farming thru better organization and 
coéperation in recent years, and urg 
greater development of this tendenc! 
for the future. Brief talks by sev: a 
members of the association finished 
the program. 





Reviving the County Fair 


In two counties of Iowa the local 
farm bureaus are attempting to arouse 
interest in the revival of county fairs. 
In Emmet county, the grounds are 
owned by the county, but building was 
discontinued last year on account of 
the war. Interest has again been re 
vived thru the activities of the farm 
bureau, and stock is again being sold. 
Hamilton county, thru the coéperation 
of the farm bureau, the breeders’ a> 
sociation, and the local business men, 
has its fair on its feet again. The fin- 
ancial goal was set at $11,000, and 
$9,000 of this was raised in two days. 
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Have Tractor Troubles ? 




















(Indiana) 














ae ee cro 
| You have a sturdy piece of machinery that does splen- | 
| did service if it has correct lubrication. 
| It is conservative to state that 85 percent of tractor | 
i} troubles are traceable directly to insufficient lubrication. | 
| i Lubricating oil is inexpensive—the cost of a burned-out | 
bearing will pay for the lubricants necessary to keep the | 
| machine in order for months, and your tractor will not be i 
| out of commission when you need it. 
| The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) manufactures three i 
lubricating oils for tractors— | 
i | 
| i e ° 1 
Heavy Polarine Oil | 
| Rk emer: | 
Hh it 
! I e M4 
; | # Stanolind Tractor Oil | 
: Hl ORE | 
: | | . i 
| Extra Heavy Polarine Oil | 
i Sm ll 
i i One of these three oils is has the chart and will be 
i) the correct oil for your glad to showit to you. il 
i i, tractor, and the chart pre- We h blished | 
: |; — pared by the Standard Oil e have ah emp eda &§ 
}} Company (Indiana) Engin- Lpathonet Fiat gee | 
i eering Staff will tell you —— SEA y hi ll 
: ij which one will give the best OU! ngineering Staff, whic i 
~ results in your particular YOU will find a valuable ref- 
va ; ecbue erence book, and we believe | 
ed it it will save you many days’ ff 
: Consult the nearest Stand- of tractor idleness with the fj 
! ard Oil representative. He resultant money loss. 
| i! 
' i 
oe | *s free to you for the asking. Address | 
2 i Standard Oil Company, 910 S. —_— Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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We distribute only about 
6 per cent of the country’s 
batter, eggs and poultry 


Only about 1? per cent o: 
the meat of the country is 
dressed by Swift & Com- 
pany 






Our tanneries make 
less than 15 per 
cent of the hides 
into leather 












Compared to the entire industry, 
our business 1s small 


The United States produces 
an immense amount of meat. 
Swift & Company does a big 
but compared to 
the nation’s total, our output 
It is like comparing 
one big apple to a whole tree 


business, 
is small. 


of fruit. 


We handle only about 12 per 
cent of the dressed meat of 


the United States. 


are 302 national packers and 
ones competing 


944 local 
with us. 


We distribute only about 6 


per cent of the country’s 
butter, eggs, and poultry. 


Our tanneries handle less 
than 15 per cent of the hides 
made into leather in the 
United States. 


Our soap factories make less 
than 10 per cent of the soap 
output. 


Compare these small per- 
centages with the propor- 
tions handled by large cor- 
porations in other industries, 
and you can easily see that 
Swift & Company is not so 
large after all. 


There 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 























Just the machine for put- 
ting in sidewalks, curb 
foundations, barn floora, 
etc. Bullt strong, mixes 
perfectly. Lasts years— 
saves {ts cost. Run by hand 
or power 
Sold on Trial 
Write for free literature, 
prices and trial plan 
SUPERION MEG. CO. 
BO0 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, 
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Buy For Less 
Than You Can 
Afford to Build 


FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


~ ALTA | ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 









Please mention this paper when writing. 
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= 
mi Orm-a-IruCcKS 
5 . 
# At Dealer's Prices 
—— = Not a day passes bu hat you wish 
= you had a truck ons the farm. Why 
: — — it longer! You can have a dependabie 
. Ss = ck at small eost by senvertnes your 
— f old car. It is worth more to you than 
= - 
q : A your dealer will pay you forit. Buy the 
i a 2 new car for pleasure, but keep the old 
ay fe = —. car and make | 
. —_= = “a We will se ri ibe ck 
2 ae h ee for #288 to a r 8320 
c Q— al for any nen make of car 
: — Order today for {mmediate delivery. 
so CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Se = a el Dept. W, 1314-18 W. Wainut St. 
a ae ae SS 
al ee Des Moines, lowa 














BUY YOUR 
TIRES AT WHOLESALE 


We sell factory qoeseetend, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at 
dealers’ prices. Noseconds, old stock or retreads. Don’t buy before getting our prices. 
LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 

Washington, lowa 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sol! 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses. ete. 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and guy time any - 
one wants to ask a question, or 
or wants to tell us something which ay bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














Sheep 

We have never talked much about 
sheep in the Boys’ Corner because of 
the fact that there have never been 
so very many sheep in this section of 
the country. The truly great shee; 
sections are Montana, Idahe and Wyo 
ming, in the western United States 
Australia and Argentina. In all of 
these sections the rainfall is light an 
the land is far from civilization. Or 
these great sheep ranges of the wor! 
they keep several thousand sheep t 
gether in a flock, with two men to tak« 
care of them and that they get 
good pasture and water. The pastur 
land costs almost nothing® and under 
such a system wool can be produce 
decidedly cheaper than it can in the 
corn belt. But while it doesn’t pay u 
in this section of the country to g 
into sheep heavily, many of our farm 
ers find it profitable to keep a floc} 
of twenty to a hundred sheep. A: small 
flock of this sort is splendid to clean 
up the weeds in the fence corners and 
in the corn fields. In Iowa, sheep are 
most profitable in those sections of the 
state where the land is rough and 
there is an abundance of rather cheap 
pasture. In the level sections, where 
they raise the most corn, very few 
sheep are kept the year around, but 
oftentimes a load of western lambs is 
shipped in late in the summer or early 
in the fall. The idea is to use them 
to clean up the corn fields, and then 
send them back to market in the early 
winter, weighing ten or fifteen pounds 
heavier, having made most of the gain 
on the cheapest kind of feed. Best of 
all, they have done much good in pre 
venting a lot of weeds from going to 
seed. 

There are two types of sheep, the 
wool sheep and the mutton sheep. In 
the western part of the United States 
in Australia, and in the Argentine, they 


see 


depend pretty largely on the wool 
sheep. Wool will keep for a long tim 


and when you raise sheep at a distance 
from the large cities, those of the wo 
type seem to be the most profitable 
Moreover, they are hardier, and sti 
together better in flocks. In recent 
years our western sheepmen have been 
selling their lambs at Omaha, Kansas 
City, Sioux City and Chicago. Some 
times these lambs are slaughtered | 
the pacekrs, sometimes they are sold 
to corn belt farmers te fatten. In eit! 
it is desirable that the lambs 
should make good mutton, and fer this 


er case, 


reason the western sheepmen have 
been top-crossing their Merino stox 
with mutton sheep. 


The Merinos, which are typical woo! 
sheep, and the type from which the 
other wool breeds, such as the Delain 
and Rambouillet, have sprung, orig 
nated in Spain, many hundreds of years 
ago. The Spaniards selected sheep 
with fine wool, sheep which would 
stand being driven back and fort 
across a range country much like tl 
in the western United States. The 
mous the world ov 
for their —_ wool, and so the Spal 

rds passed a law that no sheep should 
he allowed to go out of their countr) 
Finally Napoleon invaded Spain, about 


sheep became fa 


a hundred years ago, and took large 
numbers of the sheep to France. Since 
that time, Merinos have been scat 
tered all over the world. The Merino 
has a wrinkly neck and a short, fine 
wool, which is very closely crimped 
It is a rather small sheep, and pro- 
duces a poor mutton carcass. ‘The 
Rambouillet is a Merino which has 


selected for large size and for 
mutton form. All of these wool breeds 
are characterized by their more or 
wrinkly necks and their white 
noses. 

In the corn belt, the mutton breeds 
are decidedly more popular than the 
wool breeds, and of all the mutton 
breeds the Shropshire is probably the 
most popular in Iowa. The Shropshire 
originated in England, where they rais® 
sheep. in an altogether different way 
than in Spain. The sheep run in small 
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less 
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flocks and are kept in barns in winter. 
In fact, in England they handle sheep 
in much the same way as we do:in the 
corn belt. The Shropshire has a broad, 
blocky, low-set body, which is decided- 
ly superior to the Merino for mutton. 
The wool is longer than Merino wool, 
but is not nearly so closely crimped, 
and the yield of wool per sheep is only 
about two-thirds as great as for the 
Merino. Shropshires are quite easily 
recognized by their black noses and 
the way the wool comes down over the 
face. Shropshires are of nice size, the 
ewes weighing about 160 pounds when 
full grown. 

Hampshires and Oxfords are mutton 
breeds much like the Shropshire, ex- 
cept that they are larger. The South- 
down is like the Shropshire except 
that it is shorter-legged and smaller. 

The largest breeds of sheep with the 
longest wool are the Cotswolds, Lin- 
colns and Leicesters. In the corn belt, 
such breeds as the Shropshires, Hamp- 
shires and Oxfords seem to be the 
most profitable. They produce a fair 
amount of wool of good quality, and 

re excellent for mutton. They are 
neither exceedingly large nor exceed- 
ingly small. 

Raising sheep is considerably differ- 
ent than raising hogs. In the first 
place, there is trouble with dogs. Some 
cur begins chasing sheep for fun, and 
ifter a time becomes a sheep-killing 
dog. Thousands of sheepmen of this 
ection have lost five to twenty sheep 
over night because of sheep-killing 
dogs. In some sections sheep-killing 

olves are just as bad as dogs. But in 
spite of the.many discouragements in 

sheep business, there are thou- 
nds of men who make a good success 
it. Success is largely a matter of 
whether you like sheep or not. I have 
eard many farm boys say that they 
would not have a sheep on the place, 
and as long as they feel that way, it 
certainly would be poor policy for 
them to experiment with sheep. To 
those boys who like sheep and wish to 
learn more about them, I would sug- 
gest that they buy the book called 
Progressive Sheep Husbandry,” by 
ofessor Coffey, of the University of 
Illinois. This is a book written by a 
man who knows all about sheep, both 
the range and in the corn belt. The 
ok may be bought thru Wallaces’ 
Farmer for $2.50, or from the Lippin- 
tt Company, of Philadelphia. 









Flower-of-an-Hour 


An Iowa correspondent sends in for 
identification a sample of flower-of- 
an-hour, asking if it is a bad weed, 
and how to control it. In the grain 
field and garden this weed is quite a 
persistent pest, but it can easily be 
controlled by preventing it from going 
to seed. Hand pulling or hoe cutting 
will exterminate it if done while the 
plant is in first bloom. If allowed to 
zo to seed it may survive in a field for 
a long time, as the seeds have long 
Vitality, each plowing or cultivation 
bringing fresh seeds to the surface, 
where they germinate. 

At one time, seedsmen recommend- 
ed flower-of-an-hour as an ornamental 
plant, on account of its pretty flowers. 
The plant has five-petaled yellow flow- 
ers that close in the morning, this 
characteristic giving the plant its 
name. Other names are bladder ket- 
mia, shoo-fly plant and Venice mallow. 





Wild Licorice 

An Iowa correspondent sends in a 
sample of wild licorice, and writes: 

‘This weed has been in our blue 
grass pasture for several years. How 
can we get rid of it? When ripe, the 
burs are brown, like cockle-burs.” 

Wild licorice is easily identified by 
the fact that its burs look very much 
like cockle-burs, altho the leaves are 
like the leaves of the wild pea. On 
opening a bur, it will be found that it 
contains bean-like seeds. As a matter 
of fact, wild licorice is no relative of 
the cockle-bur, but is one of our wild 
legumes. 

Wild licorice lives over year after 
year, and spreads both by seeds and 
by underground root-stocks. In pas- 
tures and meadows about the only thing 
that can be done to keep the weed 
from spreading is to mow early enough 
to keep it from going to seed. One 
Practical way of getting rid of the 
weed is to put the land into corn and 
&ive clean cultivation. 
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The Greatest Dual Farm Service 


HERE is one combination that has stood supreme through years 

of Supreme Service—a properly designed gas engine and Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition.g Under the strain of farm service 
Magneto Ignition is a necessity. ¥ And no magneto can approach the 
performance record of the Bosch Magneto. 
Rip Roaring Bosch’ Sparks”on’ your tractor—gas engine—truck or 
automobile, will cut your operating costs, increase the dependability 
of your engine, and get more power from any fuel. 
When you place your order for any piece of gas engine driven ma- 
chinery be sure it’s Bosch Magneto Equipt. 
If your engine is not now Bosch Equipt, get in touch with the nearest 
Bosch Service Station, Distributor or Dealer. He has a Bosch Magneto 
ready for you now.” 

oe - 

BE SATISFIED. SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE ‘AND WORKS:% SPRINGFIELD,4 MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches :— New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco 
‘MORE THAN 200 SERVICE STATIONS IN OVER 200 CITIES! 
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OU get real satisfaction 
from your tractor and 
a real job of plowing 


when you use this Moline 
Plow. It has improved itive 
power lift device which saves 
power, time, and enables better 


Double the Mileage 
At 4 the Cost 


Economy Double Tread Tires 
Ymade doubly durable by our 
Secret reconstructed process 
used in manufacturing. They 


work to be done. To we the heve double the amount of 
plows pull the cord until the fabric of any ordinary tire,make 
power lift lever locks, and the ing them practically puncture 

ur CUSse 


and blowout proof, 
tomers et, fom them 4,000 
to 10, miles of service. 


Look at These Low Pricees 


plows are raised without further 
attention. If you wantto raise your 
plows, just an inch or two or any 
intermediate distance, to relieve 
your tractor or clear an obstruc- 
tion, you can do so by a slight 

ull on the cord. This is the only 
Fife on which you can change the 
plowing depth without raising 
the plow out of the ground. 
Just one of many tures 
which will make your plow- 
ing easier and better. See your 
Moline Dealer or write for full 


information. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 
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se d ifful! o 
ECONOMY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept.179, 1206-10 W.16th St., Chicago, Ii, 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, Please mention this paper when writing. 
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a\ Evverlite is like having 





pom Electric Light Plant You 
Have Been Waiting For 


ERE at last is Everlite—the electric light 
and power plant you have been waiting for. 
Thousands of careful people like you have been 
waiting to install electricity until they found the 
right plant. Everlite fulfills every requirement 
you can make. It is just the plant a business 
farmer would build. 

Everlite is the work of expert engineers who 
have studied farm light and power and know 
what you want. Its price puts it within the reach 
of practically every farmer. 
guaranteed. 


& 
This is the first announcement of Everlite. : 


liberal guarantees. 

There will be many Everlites in your 
neighborhood before spring. Wherever you go, 
in the houses, barns, garages, machine sheds 
and granaries, of your friends, inside and out- 
side, upstairs and down, everywhere, you are 
going to see Everlite Electric Light and Ever- 
lite comfort. 

For months and months, preparations for 
making this announcement have been going on, 
The Everlite Exclusive Agent in your district 
ago. He now has an 
Everlite Plant to show you. He can tell you 
full details about Everlite which will surprise 


you. Do you know who he is? 


was selected some time 


Write us immediately for the name of your 


Everlite is absolutely 
guaranteed, The plant, 
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It is absolutely 


Send for the Everlite Book and the Name of your Everlite Agent. 















































design, perfect workmanship and proven perform- 
ance make such guarantees as these possible. 
With Everlite you are absolutely safe. These 
guarantees are backed by the St. Paul Electric 
Company who have been in business twenty 
years and are known for their fair dealing and 
honesty. 

Everlite is the big, sturdy plant with plenty 
of power for all farm needs. Its generator ca- 
pacity is 1000 watts—sufficient electricity for fifty 
20-watt lamps or for a 1 horsepower electric 
motor with a surplus for charging the batteries. 
The batteries come in five sizes from 95 to 275 


V7 Lf Let Bverlite run your brings a new era in farm light and power. 2™pere hours—sufficient electricity for from 
f 4 / cream separator, milking o* 5 “ > bg a : i a 19 ‘ . 

/J// machine, feed grinder, Such a plant as Everlite has never before been mes to fifty additional 20-watt lamps. It will 
[ii/ ae away te Offered at so reasonable a price and with such furnish the equivalent in power of a 3 horse- 


power gasoline engine. 
than most electric plants. 

Everlite is the economical plant to operate. 
Actual factory tests show a remarkably high 
efficiency and an unusually low cost of making 
electricity. Every ounce of energy is made use 
of, for you can charge the batteries while you 
are using the motor for power. 

Every desirable automatic feature will be 
found in Everlite. It cranks itself, oils itself, 
feeds its fuel automatically and stops itself when 
the batteries are fully charged. 

Of all farm light and power plants you have 
ever seen, you will find Everlite the most simple. 
It has the fewest number of parts, and every 
part is easily accessible. 


ch ere 


Everlite on your farm means a more 


; sunshine to cwork by, ae Per ae Fe. | EREE CoPpV .f ut, ful, comfortable home, a more contented family 
AK night and day. Itmake ~Verlite Agent and for a FREE COPY of the me “age “hs eye ity 
hn: the chores easier, Everlite Book. less trouble with hired help, more time to en- 


joy life. Everlite pays for itself in the time 
and labor it saves. It furnishes ample power 
for the cream separator, milking machine, wash- 
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It is one-third larger’ 




















oS = Ss Ss. itself, is guaranteed for ing machine, electric iron, electric fan, electric Gener 
Ss nant full your to be perfect incubator, fanning mill, water system and end- 6 = 

QQ in material and workman- Jess other farm work. Everlite means a new life cu 

ship. Everlite Batteries for you, your wife and your whole family—a lie — 

are guaranteed on a Five of bright, clear light, labor-saving machinery, = 

Year Basis, Only correct worth-while comforts. Why wait any longer? Cootin 
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This is the Electric Plant for me. 
I?’s GUARANTEED! 
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Study These Specifications. Then Write Immediately for the 
Everlite Book and Name of Your Everlite Agent. 


Generator: 1000 Watt Westinghouse Generator. Connecting Rod: 10 inch long-drop forging of be 
Switchboard: Simplest semi-automatic switchboard. Westing- Crank Shaft: 1% inch in diameter. 
4 voltmeter. Westinghou: mim r. Automatic cutout for Counterweights: Perfectly balanced. 
ng engine when batteries are fully charged, Reverse 
t circwit breaker. 
d-in glass jar battertes with Philadelphia Dia- 
1 Grid plates. Guaranteed on a5 year basis, 
: per ya construction—L, Type. 3 h. p.—4 cycle, 234 cessible. 
ore—4 inch stroke, . Sact 
Water cooling system. Shotwell-Johnson honey-comb Cylinder Head: Easily removed. 


Gears: Helical cnt—Chrome Nickel Steel. 

Fly-Wheel: 124 inch in diameter with fan cast intezra! 

Power Puiley: 24 inch face—3 inch diameter, 

Hiand-Hole Plate: In crank case makes every part easitz 


cur 
Batter 


: 16 seals 





‘ 4 ¢ : . - Wil :-Betr aff. Deten sec wana Car - —s 
tor with fan cast integral with fly wheel. Carburetor: Wilcox-Bennett Self-Priming Bress Carburetor speci 





a eee _ “ ally built for Everlite. 
Sutomatic splash. No moving parts—no pumps. Ignition: Atwater-Kent 32 volt ignition system, 
-: a P wpa te inch, : = Finish: Brewster Green. 

ets: Lig at with long bearings—mushroom eads. Instruction Plate: Just above switch- +f 

ugs: Three in number—Two S. K. F. self-aligning double ball board gives compiete instructions for Ask your wife how 
earings on engine. One oversized bronze bearing with ring proper operation of plant. Simplicity = yych an electric wash 
ler on commutator end of generator. itself, 


ing machine would hel 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC COMPANY ber pas fom fe 


VERLITE DEPARTMENT ' '’ 143 EAST FIFTH ST., SAINT ‘PAUL, MINN, = /abor it saves, 
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the rifle you asked for 


ERE is the rifle that you have been wait- 
ing for so long. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 

It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 
civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 


25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 
.22 short on special order only. 





25 Yards—J0 Shots, *2- 
inch budi, by Marine 
Gunner J. L. Renew, 
U.S. Mt. C. 


And remember it’s as good for small game 
shooting as for target work. 
See it at your dealer's, or write us for particulars, 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
m e Gunner J. L, 
50 Church Street, New York U.S. Be CO 





50 Yards 9 Shots, 1+ 
inch bull, by Marine 


Sharon, Pa. 
cnew, 


Executive Offices: 






25 Yards—J0 Shots, %- 
inch bull, by Gunnery 
Sergeant Peter 1 


- MC, 


und, detach bull, 
Cunmer 


|), Andrews, 
Mf. C. 









22 Savage 


Model 


The New 
N. R.A, Rifle, 
4919 


PR 58s" Fee cs eee. 
fits i ea nd 4 9 PEO. 











Corn is King 


After the crop is raised and ready to be 


isdone. A good crib is a necessity, never 
more so than right now, when the price of 
corn is so high and the grading so strict. 

Raising the grade of corn may pay the 
interest several times over on a good crib, 
and afford you besides a good place for 
your entire crop. 

The CORN BELT tile crib is dry, per- 
manent, and affords excellent ventilation 
and adds much to the attractiveness of 
any set of farm buildings. 

Tile are made of pure fire clay. The 
crib is perfectly reinforced every twelve 
inches. It is made circular with a venti- 
lating core eleven feet in dlameter in the 
center for the dump conveyors. Every 
other tile is a ventilatortile. Can be made 
in any desired capacities for both corn and 
small grain 

“Cheaper than wood, and is repair and 
paint proof. 

You, Mr. Prospective Crib Builder, owe 
it to yourself to investigate the merits of 
the CORN BELT tile crib before pur- 
chasing. 

There is no surer, 
business than farming. 
permanent buildings? 

Tile silos, building tile for barns, gran- 
aries, garages and other farm buildings. 
Also ensilage cutters. 


CORN BELT SILO CO. 
Dept. W, BRAZIL, IND. 








permanent 
not build 


more 
Why 


Crib with 5,500 bushels corn capacity and 3,500 
els small grain capacity. 
On farm of C. B. Wood, Delavan, Illinois. 
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“itive Me Roofing and Siding Ay 74. 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. a 


APOLLO-KeYsTone Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction from 
all forms of sheet metal work, includingCulverts, Tanks, - 
ing, Gutters, ete. Sold by leading meta! merchants. 3 N 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Look fort 
added below regular brands. Send for free ‘Better Buildings” booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
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gathered and cribbed, only part of the job | 
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Corn Binder Information 


The following up-to-date, reliable in- 
formation is presented in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 992. 


Under normal conditions a corn bind- 
er drawn by three horses should cover 
about seven acres in a ten-hour day. 
If the corn is planted in rows forty- 
two inches apart, it takes two and one- 
half miles of travel to cover an acre, 
and about eighteen miles to cover sev- 
en acres. This is at the rate of a little 
less than two miles per hour for ten 
hours, and should not be difficult of 
accomplishment unless the corn is very 
heavy or conditions otherwise unfavor- 
able. If the machine is working well, 
the corn all standing upright, and if 
the team walks fast, the accomplish- 
ment may easily exceed this figure by 
an acre or two. On the other hand, it 
may happen that heavy or tangled corn 
and a little machinery trouble will re- 
duce the acreage for a particular day 
considerably below seven acres. Some 
farmers use only two horses on the 
corn binder, but it is a heavy load for 
two horses, and such an outfit does not 
generally cover much ground as 
when three horses are used. Other 
farmers find that the use of four horses 
in heavy corn or on hilly land results 
in an increased acreage. In cutting 
corn for fodder, two men will ordinar- 
ily be able to keep up with the binder 
in shocking if a bundle carrier is used 
to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of carrying which the men must do. 


as 
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sible to cut corn by other methods 
without seriously neglecting othe 
work. However, if two or three neigh. 
bors, each of whom has only a sma 
crop, unite in the purchase and opera. 
tion of a corn binder, both the cost ¢ 
operation: per acre and the first cost ¢ 
the machine to the individual farme 
will be greatly reduced. One farmer 
owning the binder sometimes cuts for 
other farmers, they furnishing the 
teams. 

The greatest objection to pr Viding 
expensive machinery for cutting com 
is that in some years the corn ir blow, 


down and tangled so badly at cutting 
time that the only way to save the 
stalks at all is to cut by hand. It jg 
impossible to tell how often the con 
crop will be in such shape at itting 
time that a binder can not be used jp 
it, and if a person has only a moderate 
acreage to be cut, this question should 
have careful consideration in deciding 
whether to buy such an expensive ma. 
chine. However, if the farmer haga 


large corn acreage, or if the binder jg 


bought codperatively by two or more 
farmers, the machine may be a pay ing 
investment even if it stands i one 
year out of every four or five. 

Other objections to the corn binder 
sometimes made, but which ge 
erally less serious or negligible, are 
that the binder knocks a great many 
ears off the stalks, that the ndles 
are harder to handle than the loose 
stalks, that it is impossible to doa 











Efficient Operation of the Corn Binder is One of the Mosf Important of Fall Tasks. 


This makes seven acres anormal day’s 
work for three men when aided by a 
binder in cutting and shocking corn. 
The machinery cost to be charged 
against each acre cut with the binder 
depends upon the first cost of the bind- 
er, the number of years of service it 
will give, the number of acres cut each 
year with it, and the amount spent for 
ite upkeep and repair. The most reli- 
able figures on the cost of using corn 
binders are those given in Department 
Bulletin No. 338, “Machinery Cost of 
Farm Operations in Western New 
York,” and altho they apply to a lim- 
ited area only, they may be accepted 
as giving a fairly definite idea of what 
may be expected of one of these ma- 
chines. In this locality the average 
corn binder lasts about eleven years, 
but during that time does only about 
forty days’ actual work. There is no 
doubt that it could render several 
times this much service before wear- 
ing out if there were more work per 
year for it to do. There seems to be 
very little relation between the amount 
of work done annually and the years 
of service. The cost per day used or 
per acre cut is very nearly in inverse 
ratio to the ground covered annually. 
Out of 458 binders on which data were 
obtained in that region, 233 cut 15 
acres or less annually, at a cost of 
$9.78 per day used and $1.67 per acre. 
The remaining 225 cut over 15 acres 
annually, averaging 3214 acres, at a 
cost of $3.24 per day of service and 57 
cents per acre. The original cost of 
one of these binders was about $125. 
Thus, if there will be only two or three 
days’ work for the binder to do each 
year, the cost of cutting corn with it 
will be so great that its use is not ad- 
visable unless it is absolutely impos- 








ider, 


good job. of shocking after a 
und 


and that the fodder in tightly 
bundles does not cure well. 


A binder has never been constructed 
which will not knock some ears off the 
stalks as they are being conveyed from 
the cutter bar to the binder head, and 
it is often profitable to send man 
over the field to pick up these ears 
after the cutting is done. It not 
generally a very big or hard job, but It 

ed to 


is always annoying to be comp 
do such work as this after a mac! 
A person handling for the first 
the bundles made by a binder g¢ ly 
finds them heavier than the armful of 
loose stalks he has been accustomed t0 





carrying. However, a given 1ount 
of stalks can be handled with less es 
penditure of energy if they are B 
bundles of this size than if tl are 


loose, and persons who have become 
accustomed to handling the bundles @0 


not like to handle loose stalks at al. 
While it may be true that under at- 


verse conditions the fodder does no 
cure quite as well in the bundles 4% 
when loose, if there were any Very 
great difference in quality, the binder 
certainly would not continue in g neral 
use. The only reason for cutting the 
corn at all is to get the full feediné 
value of the stalks, and any ethod 
which decreases appreciably th: wy 


of this forage would not be adopt 
the extent that the binder has beet. 
A rather troublesome feature of cut 
ting corn with some makes of binders 
is that the bundles are dropped % 
nearly behind the machine that the 
horses have to walk over them on the 
next round. When a bundle carrier 8 
used, the three or four bundles in 4 
bunch make such a large pile that it 
is almost impossible for the horses to 
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step clear over them, and when they 
step on the bundles the bands are often 
severed and ears broken from the 
stalks. This is an especially bad fea- 
ture when a tractor is used for pro- 
pelling the binder. On account of this 
trouble, some farmers do not use @ 
bundle carrier at all, tho dropping the 
bundles one at a time promiscuously 
around the field increases considerably 
the labor ef shocking or loading the 
wagons to haul to the silo. This diffi- 
eulty has finally been overcome by the 
perfeetion of a bundle carrier in the 
form of a short conveyor, which deliv- 
ers the bundles far enough to-one side 
to be out of the way of the horses or 


tractor on the next round. This car- 
rier now furnished regularly with 
gome makes of binders. 


When a corn knife is used, one man 
seld cuts and shocks over an acre 
and a half per day, even under the 
favorable conditions. If the corn 


most 
mo 


is tall and the yield heavy, one acre is 
generally considered a good gay’s 
wor! A fair day’s work for on@ man 
in cutting and shocking corn by hand 


in western New York, as reported in 


Bulletin No. 412, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is about 
one and one-tenth acres for ordinary 
yields. Three men, then, should cut 
and shock three to four acres per day. 

In the same locality, a normal day’s 
work for a@ corn binder and three 
horses is @ little less than six acres, 


and for a man setting up corn after a 
binds 


, a little more than three acres. 
actual accomplishment will vary 
iderably, and in other sections the 
usually covers seven or more 
in a day. Two men generally 
: together to set up the corn. Thus 
three men with a corn binder, one to 
drive and two to shock, will eover six 
to seven acres, while three men cut- 
ting by hand do three to four. It is not 
nearly as hard work to drive the bind- 
eras it is to cut and shock an acre of 
corn in a day, and often the services of 
a boy or old man, who would be ineffi- 
cient in eutting by hand, can be uti- 
lized for this purpsoe. Ignoring this 
possible advantage, it takes three men 
only a little over half as long to do a 
given job with a binder as it would 
take them cutting by hand. 

In order to make the use of the 
binder worth while, the reduction in 
labor and the saving due to getting the 
work done at the proper time, must 
more than pay for the use of the™ma- 
chine, the twine, and the labor of the 
horses. If the fodder is to be run thru 
a husker, shredder or hauled to the 
feed lot before it is husked, there is 
some advantage in having it in bun- 
dies, and this gain may be more than 
enough to offset the value of the twine 
used. However, if the fodder is to be 
husked by hand in the field there is lit- 








tle advantage in having it bound, be- 
eause the bands must be cut without 
the fodder ever having been handled 


except to set it in the shock. 
that a farmer 

acres of corn to cut for fodder. Using 
the same figures as above, three men 
with the binder could do the work in 
six days, while if the old-fashioned 
corn knife were used it would take 
them ten days. This makes a differ- 
ence of twelve days of man labor to 
pay for the labor of the horses, the 
machinery cost and the twine. Under 
ordinary conditions, two to three 
pounds of twine per acre, approximate- 
ly one hundred pounds for the forty 
, will be necessary. For this acre- 
age the annual charge for interest, de- 
Preciation and repairs to the machine 
Should be about 15 or 20 per cent of 
us first cost. The charge for horse 
will vary greatly, and many 
farmers ignore this item entirely, on 
the ground that the horses are neces- 
sary for other work at other times of 
the year, and would be doing nothing 
at this time if they were not used on 
the binder. 
of the twine, together with the cost of 
the use of the binder, without consid- 


Suppose 


has forty 





labor 








At normal prices, the cost | 


tring at all the cost of power, will be | 


about as great as the value of the man 
labor saved if the binder is used in 
tutting forty acres for fodder every 


Year. It is thus seen that little or no | 


Irect 


saving in money results from 
the use of a corn binder in cutting corn 
for fodder, even on a large acreage. 
The indirect saving, due to getting the 
work done more quickly than when the 
and method is used, can not be esti- 
mated, but in some seasons it is un- 
doubtedly an important consideration. 


There is a greater saving when a 
der is used ‘in cutting corn for sil- 
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Put a seed in fine, moist earth and firm the soil 
particles closely around it. 

Put another seed ina soil that is Ioose or Jumpy 
and where moisture has partly dried out. Let 
it be loosely surrounded by earth. 

Which seed will grow best —which roots will have 
the best opportunity —which will give the hardi- 
est plant —which will yield the biggest crop? 

You know the first seed will stand at least five 
chances to one—but are you planning to give 
your seed that same advantage this fall ? 

SOIL SENSE BOOK 


Ask your dealer for this free 60-page 
book on soils, illustrated with over 
fine soil photographs. 
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The Dunham 


<i 


Local 


Company, 22: 


Half an hour’s trial in your field will absolutely 


convince you that a Culti-Packer will 


finer, firmer, better moisture holding seed bed 


than any tool you ever used. 
Go to your local dealer now. 


instructions suggest. 


We give you our word, backed by sixty years of 
honest dealing, that you will be satisfied with 


the purchase. 


The Cult!-Packer ts equally adapted 
tractor 


fos use with horses or 


THE 


UT }-PACKER 


For Sale By Your 


Implement Dealer 


I= 


Order a Culti- 
Packer. Use it in making your seed bed, then 
after the seeder and im all the other ways the 





make @ 





erea, Ohio 





Factory. Write for prices. 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


}| Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 
the Indiana Tractor. An All ‘Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 
work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm- 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
i} youom your farm using the im- 
} plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


J 915 Union Building... Anderson, Ind. 
{) 915 Silo Building. _....Kansas City, Mo. 
| 915 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia. \\" 
915 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft. Worth,Tex, ye : 
—— SSthhss 


——— 
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Dont Forget Last Winter ! | 


AKE certain of your feed supply. Buy an Indiana 

Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 
’ . - . 

We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 


= oper 
wie we 


tilatiog. 100% 


diseasé. 
years. Shipped 
erected. 
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——— Have Correct Weights 
Scales The sure way to know is to have an American Pitless 
‘ Secale. No guessing — no taking another’s w Complies 
with all state laws. : 
Long wearing. Bearings carefully 


Easil ymoved. Writetoday 
Catalog and 20 Days’ Trial Offer. 


AMERICAN SCALE CO. 
Dept. 29 Kansas City, Mo, 
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Days’ Trial 
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ASME ns Os ete Sie dks 


When you visit the lowa State Fair 
Make it a point to see 


Chore Boy 
Individual Hog House 
Exhibit 


Just south of Machinery Hall. Individ- 
ual, warm, dry, sanitary. 


Periect ven- 
sunlight. Prevents 


Reduces loss of young pigs. 
Pays for itself first season. [ 


Lasts for 


knock down. Easily 


Write for circular and prices. 


B. L. Ellis Manufacturing Co. 


714 Corning Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Annual Demonstration of 

Patriotism, Progress, Indus- 

try, Resources, Wealth and 
Citizenship 


State Fair 


DES MOINES, AUGUST 20-29 





Educational Features 


Typical Iowa Livestock Show 
Extensive Agricultural Exhibits 
Government Exhibit of War Trophies 
Giant Farm Tractor Show 
Truckand Automotive Show 
Farm Implements and Machinery 


Two-Million Dollar Stock Parade 
Grand Motor Transport Parade 
Baby Health Contests 
Boys’ and Girls’ Judging Contest 
Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Club Contests 
Poultry and Pet Stock Show 


State Institutions Exhibits 
Cow Test Associations Exhibit 
Extensive County Exhibits 
Individual Farm Exhibits 
Kitchen and Pantry Exhibits 
Industrial Exhibits 















Horticultural Exhibits 
Floriculture Exhibits 
College Exhibits 
School Exhibits 
Dairy Exhibits 
Art Exhibits 


An Entertainment Program 


That includes Music, Night Shows, 
Horse Shows, Horse Races, Auto 
Races, Auto Polo, Airplanes, Sky 
Vaudeville, Grand Opera, Circus and 
Hippodrome Acts, Parades, Pageants, 
Drills, Contests, Fireworks, etc. etc. 






Reduced Rates on 
all Railroads 








— 





age than when it is cut for fodder, and 
the binder has accordingly found the 
greatest favor among the farmers who 
put up a large amount of silage. 

One binder will usually be able to 
cut the corn as fast as a 12 or 14-inch 
ensilage cutter can handle it. For or- 
dinary yields, such a cutter will handle 
approximately an acre of corn per hour 
if kept running steadily. It is a com- 
mon practice, even tho the capacity of 
the cutter is no greater than that of 
the binder, to have the binder cut a 
few acres before the ensilage cutter is 
started, so that slight delays of the 
binder will not cause corresponding de- 
lays on the part of the remainder of 
the crew. 

The corn has a tendency to lose a 
great deal of moisture if left on the 
ground for more than a few hours. 
This loss of moisture may impair the 
quality of the ensilage, and the corn 
should never be left on the ground long 
enough to become badly wilted or dry. 

In cutting corn and placing it in 
small bunches on the ground, a man 
can cover a somewhat greater area 
than in cutting and shocking, but at 
least three men with corn knives would 
be necessary to equal the performance 
of a binder. The person who is accus- 
tomed to handling only a few loose 
stalks at a time may think that loading 
and unloading bundles is much harder 
work, but, nevertheless, there is a con- 
siderable saving in time in handling 
corn that has been cut by the binder. 
Under some conditions at least it 
takes fully twice as long to unload at 
the cutter a given quantity of corn 
when loose as when in bundles. (See 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 292, “Cost of 
Filling Silos.”’) There is a similar 
saving in picking up the bundles from 
the ground and loading the wagons in 
the field. 

Thus the binder saves the labor of 
at least two men in cutting corn for 
silage as compared to hand work. Of- 
ten the saving in time due to the corn 
being in bundles instead of loose will 
enable the operator further to reduce 
the size of the crew. Of course, if only 
a small amount of silage.is to be put 
up, and it can be done with the regular 
farm help and a small silage cutter, a 
binder would not be a paying operation 
unless there is a large amount of other 
corn to be cut. 

Sometimes the binder to be used 
with a codperatively owned cutter is 
also codéperatively owned, and occa- 
sionally the man who runs a custom 
outfit supplies the one or two neces- 
sary binders as a part of the outfit. 
Where the only corn cut is that for 
silage, such practices are to be recom- 
mended, for they give the individual 
farmers all the benefits of the use of 
the binder at a cost that is a great deal 
less than if each owned his own ma- 
chine. 

It is now possible to purchase for 
nearly all makes of corn binders bun- 
dle elevators, which deliver the bun- 
dles directly to a wagon driven along- 
side the binder. The principal objec- 
tion which men have to working with 
a corn binder is that the bundles are 
heavy, and lifting them onto the wagon 
is very hard work. The bundle ele- 
vator adds but little to the draft of the 
machine and does away altogether with 
this work. 

Where the bundles are dropped from 
the binder to the ground, two men are 
generally required to hand them up as 
fast as one man can arrange them on 
the wagon. When an elevator is used, 
one man usually arranges the bundles 
on the wagon as they are delivered 
from the binder, and another man, or 
boy if available, drives the team. With 
a team that is easily handled, it is 
sometimes possible for the teamster to 
do his own loading, and thus dispense 
with one other member of the crew. 

The principal drawback to the use of 
the elevator is that the binder may not 
be quite able to keep the ensilage cut- 
ter supplied with corn, and some time 
will be lost unless a part of the corn 
is cut before starting to fill the silo. 
This, of course, must be loaded by 
hand. Then, too, there is necessarily 
some loss of time thru the binder hav- 
ing to wait for a wagon, or vice versa, 
and whenever the binder stops, the 
men and team on the wagon will be 
idle. However, if conditions are sucli 
that the corn can be cut at approxi- 
mately the same rate that it is handled 
by the ensilage cutter, a bundle ele- 
vator attached to the binder will re- 
place at least one man. On many farms 
where silo filling extends over several 
days, and a large crew is employed, the 
elevator can be used to advantage. 
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In Spite of Price 
RACTOR manufacturers are 
paying more money for Bethle- 
hem tractor plugs as standard equip- 
ment than for other plugs—because 
they believe their motors are too 


good to be handicapped by ordinary 
automobile plugs. 


You can get Bethlehems for your 
tractor. And they will give youa 
far greater degree of efficiency than 
you have ever had before. They are 
specially designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of each type of motor. 


Get them from your dealer. He 
will tell you which model will give the 
best results in your motor. He also has 
Bethlehem spark plugs for your mo- 
tor car, truck and stationary engine. 


The Silvex Company 


E. H. Schwab, President 
Bethlehem, Penna., U, S. A. 








SPARK PLUGS 


BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 






% inch long mica 
Used 


tractor plug. 


as standard equip- 
ment on Internationa! 
Harvester Tractor 

and others. 
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Use Your Ford as a 10 Horse 
PORTABLE FARM ENGINE 


The Perfection Belt Power 
Attachment is all you need, 
Easy to line up with the 
machine you want to drive. 
Has an extra cooling fan. 


We also make The Ideal 
Power Jack for rear drive. 
Fits any car. 


Demonstrated at State Fair 


THE ASHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 











100 Virginia Ave. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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POWER PUMPS 


No more hand pumping and carrying 
water in pails. Myers Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer Power Pumps give 
running water-—all you need and 
wherever you need it. Extrastrong 

and of simple, high grade construc- 

tion, erate in cost, requires 
minimum attention and is easy to 








a, Ice Cream 
ers, Orindstones, 
Pumps, Water Supply 
Bone G Cort 























install. Is self-ciling, has covered Shellers, Fannin : 
work et eee liberal water- Mills, and all the little Jobs at the house or the bara. 
ways. Operated by gasoline engine or elec- Ss 
tric motor. Sizes for every ‘“Hafa a Hors 53 En ine 
need, 200 to 3000 Sal. per hour 
capacity. You know tter . > * 

: is a woman’s engine. Just step on the foot 
ee eee Dedal to start it, Coste: bet ease to ran, 








Hay Tools is acknowledged the 
i deal- 











standard in quality Ask your SF . ¢ L 

Sli fewt a Fs a I am SE 
HAFA-HORS € please or money Fe! 

ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO., 68 River St., Elgin, IHL 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Give your shoats each a Shores Tor- 
nd the worms will come out. Then 
ur hogs grow and your profits increase. 
hese modern, positive worm ers, 
wn laboratory, principally of Santonin 


—<cerrectly, compounded—absolutely safe, easy 
to give and sure in resulta, 


All Users Praise Them 


Chas Schaicher, Lindsay, Neb. : “Your 
does get the wort, After’ using them I sold 115 hogs that 
greragec 260 lbs. Pretty .0-months-old 


good for bogs. 
also ores Swine Sense,"’ the big- 
qeatatle Hoe, Bos St emo mor Live Stock Digest 


send $3.65 for te treat- 
p  - 50 shoata, 
rr 


meped Drenching 


agazine 


"FREE ToCustomers 





YOUR HOGS 


The National Hog Policy is safe and 
sure protection. It pays if your 

die, thereby insu 
andthe cost isso 
afford to take c’ 
Every Policy Holder is safe because we 
operate under laws of Iowa and have on 
éepesit with state securities to cover 
icsses, as per state law. 


FREE Service 


Every hog insured is inspected. In 
service during life of policy, also 
oo paren that means heaithy 


Write today for full part: 
a3 torttes, terms, ete. A 








THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 


Send today for literature and direct prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 
Remsen, (Office L. lowa 














Straw Wanted 


bor BURN your straw before finding out how 
he ew hours spent spreading Straw turns every stack 
to big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from 


fa information. Your name on a 


Kansas City, Mo. 











[ Feeding Questions | 


Pig Ration 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cheapest and 
best ration for 40-pound pigs, with 
qorn at $2 per bushel, oats at 65 cents, 
rye at $1.35, wheat at $1.95, shorts at 
$2.65 per cwt., and barley at $1.26 per 
bushel? What would be considered a 
good rate of gain on these pigs? They 
have been averaging from one-half to 
three-quarters of a pound daily.” 

Corn at $2 per bushel is the most 
expensive feed on the list. Corn and 
tankage will produce more rapid gains 
than any other hog ration in common 
use, but with corn at $2, we would be 
inclined to eliminate it altogether from 
the ration, and depend on the other 
grains, such as oats, rye, shorts, bar- 
ley, or even wheat. If not too much 
bother, we suggest that our corre 
spondent try a mixture of one part 
rye, two parts oats, three parts bar- 
ley and four parts shorts. The rye 
and barley should be ground. We 
roughly figure that with corn at $2 
a bushel, oats have a feeding value for 
hogs of around 80 cents per bushel, 
rye $1.80, and barley $1.50. With corn 
at $ 2 per bushel, we would give shorts 
a feéding value per cwt of $2.80, or 
possibly a little more if there is not 
too much finely ground bran in the 
shorts. Everything considered, the 
eats and barley are about the best 
bargains on our correspondent’s list. 
In case he depends largely on oats or 
barley, however, he must be prepared 
to feed his average pig around one- 
third of a pound of tankage daily. 
With a mixture of ten parts of ground 
barley, four parts of oats and one part 
of tankage, we would expect these 40- 
pound pigs to make average daily gains 
of around four-fifths of a pound, pro- 
vided the pigs are given all they will 
eat twice daily. 

Even the wheat at $1.95 a bushel is 
worth while considering as a substi- 
tute for corn at $2 a bushel. A bushel 
of ground wheat seems to have a feed- 
ing value of about 15 or 20 cents more 
than a bushel of corn. 











Damaged Wheat as Feed 


With corn selling at record prices, 
and the emergency for saving wheat 
for human consumption relieved, farm- 
ers may find it profitable to feed their 
damaged wheat to fattening hogs. 
Whether it will or will not can best be 
determined by local conditions, which 
include a careful comparison of prices 
and feeding costs. 

In a series of feeding experiments 
at the University of Missouri college 
of agriculture, extending over two 
years, and which are reported in Bul- 
letin No. 136, it was found that hogs 
fed wheat made more rapid gains than 
did hogs fed corn. In terms of pounds 
of grain required to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain, the hogs fed 
wheat made the more economical 
gains. Jt required 483 pounds of wheat 
to produce a hundred pounds of gain, 
as compared with 582 pounds of corn 
under similar conditions. 

The addition of tankage to the wheat 
ration showed a decided advantage 
during the first part of the feeding 
trial. For the first seventy-eight days 
of the test, the ration of ten parts of 
wheat and one part of tankage pro- 
duced an average daily gain of 1.55 
pounds, while the wheat-alone ration 
produced only an average daily gain of 
1.25 pounds. For this period, 424 
pounds of the wheat and tankage ra- 
tion produced a hundred pounds of 
gain, while 455 pounds of the wheat 
alone was required for each hundred 
pounds of gain. 

During the last forty-two days of the 
trial, the hogs fed tankage in addition 
to the wheat again made more rapid 
gains, 1.53 peunds per head per day, as 
compared with 1.26 pounds. The gain, 
however, was scarcely economical. For 
this period, it required 543 pounds of 
wheat alone to produce a hundred 
pounds of gain, or 562 pounds of the 
wheat and tankage ration. 





Cattle and Hogs in Missouri—The Mis- 
souri state report for July 15th indicates 
one-half as many cattle on feed as a year 
ago, 95 per cent as many cattle on grass, 
7 per cent more hogs on feed, and about 
the same number of hogs on grass. 
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Puts the gain on ALL the hog 


All-round development is what the hog feeder wants, in- 
suring higher grade pork as well as higher finish. 


Purina Pig Chow 


is a scientific balance of concentrates for making bone, flesh, blood 
and fat. It develops and fattens pigs simultaneously, and brings 
hogs up to a maximum weight in record time. One feeder last year cancelled a 
car of Purina Pig Chow, because this feed finished out his herd a month earlier 
than he expected. 

Purina Pig Chow contains Hominy Meal, Digester Tankage, Blackstrap Molasses, 
Ground Barley, Corn Gluten Meal, Cracked Com, Linseed 

Oil Meal, and Alfalfa Flour, with a trace of charcoal and salt. 

Compared with corn, barley, shorts, hominy or similar in- 

gredients by weight, Purina Pig Chow will produce 100 

ibs. of live hog with one-third to one-half less feed. Fed 

individually or in combination with other feeds, Purina 

Pig Chow will produce 25 to 50% more weight. 

Let us know how many hogs you are feeding, and if you 

have grain feeds. Write today. 


Purina Mills 
994 Gratiot St, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sold only in checkerboard bags. 
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Keeps-Your‘Motor-Youn 
MA weight t for Every Car) 
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ERFECT lubrication—with French Auto Oil—makes a great differ- 

ence in your motor. It puts a “go” behind it—it’s first on the 

“getaway”’—and you can be sure that your motor is not grinding down 
its bearings and metal contact surfaces. 


French Auto Oil reduces friction—the greatest enemy of every motor. 
It prevents undue formation of carbon, and conse- 
quent carbon knocks, premature firing and over- 
heating of the motor. 

There’s no waste of power—no excessive consumption of fuel. 


Neither heat nor culd affects the quality of French Auto Ol— 
its perfect globular construction insures perfect lubrication. 
French Auto Oil means economy. 
oan L pied yg More power, less oil and gasoline, less 
you ave indulging tn an © and less wear on your motor. 
habit. Buy For sale by 


expensive 
5 GALLONS or more of ‘ 
French Auto Ou at 2| French Auto Oil Dealers 
(There is one in your town. 


time and save from 
15% to 20%. Why not buy from him?) 
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PERFECT GRAIN 
STAND GUARANTEED 


BY W. W. BURGESS 
You can guarantee a perfect stand of 
wheat, oats, alfalfa or any other grain or 
grass by planting perfect seed free from 
dirt, chaff and weed seed. 
The triple service Simplex Mill, made 
by a large and well known Kansas City 


manufacturer, cleans, grades and sepa- 
It is fully 


rates all in one operation. 
equipped with 
screens and riddles 
made ve gee | for 


the seed problems 
of this section— 
wheat, oats, rye, 


corn, barley, peas, 
beans, flax, alfalfa, 
millet, timothy, 
clover, broomcorn, 
kaflfir, grasses, etc. 

The SIMPLEX is 





The wonderful Simplex Mil! 


¢ fac y hich will be sh to yo 
manufactured by — which will be shipped te you 
experts who have 
spent a lifetime in the seed and seed 
cleaning business. he most modern 


labor saving machinery and big output 
make prices lowest. 

L. D. Rice, who has spent a lifetime in 
perfecting the Simplex is willing to ship 
you a mill without a dollar in advance 
for 30 days FREE TRIAL and easy pay- 
ments if you want to keep it. 

A postal card will bring full description 
and the Company is willing to ship a 
SIMPLEX to you for 30 days free trial. 
If mill is not all claimed for it, it can be 
returned and freight will be paid both 
ways. Address Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 215 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Be sure to write immediately in order 
to take advantage of their special offer. 





Practically all tire trouble is i 
due to under-infiation. 4 
F Uniess you maintain the air | 
bin your tires to the right 3 
pressure you cannot expect 
. them to last : 
Tires with not enough aif ¥ 
Fin them not only wear out 4 
before their time, but they § 
Wie cause a tremendous waste of 3 
Ze gasoline. : 
Cut down on your tire and = 
gasoline bill by measuring a 
the air in your tires with a} 


: SCHRADER UNIVERSAL © 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE ; 
Price in U.S. $1.50 


AR AD TR: 


. 
- 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the SCHRADER UNIVER. | 
SAL PUMP CONNECTION ; 
also. It makes tire-pumping | 
sand tire-testing casy. 8 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


How you can get more power, dee 
crease carbon and save gas in your 
automobile tractor, truck or en- 
gine, clearly explained in our free 
booklet, ‘‘To Have and to Hold 
Power.’’ Write for it—it will help 
you know piston rings. 1or 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2835 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 











Automobile Affects Insurance 
on Barn 


A recent bulletin of the Minnesota 
insurance department calls attention 
to the danger that keeping the auto- 
mobile in an insured building may in- 
validate the policy on that building, 
provided there is a clause forbidding 
the storage of gasoline in the building. 
It quotes the following from the Spec- 
tator: 

“An important decision relative to 
the general practice of farmers keep- 
ing their motor cars, trucks and en- 
gines in their barns has just been an- 
nounced by the Kansas supreme court 
in the suit of Charles L. Morgan 
against the Germania Fire and the 
Northwestern National insurance com- 
panies. The lower court was reversed 
and the insurance companies were giv- 
en the judgment.” 

Morgan carried two policies on his 
barn on his farm. Both contained the 
provision that no gasoline could be 
stored in the barn. He kept his motor 
car in the barn, and the tank of the 
car usually contained from two to ten 
gallons of gasoline. The car was not 
in the barn at the time of the fire 
which destroyed it. Morgan main- 
tained that the gasoline in the car was 
not in storage, and that the prohibition 
in the policy against the keeping of 
gasoline in the barn had not been vio- 
lated. The insurance companies re- 
fused to pay the claim for the loss, on 
the ground that the prohibition in the 
policy against the keeping of gasoline 
in the barn had been violated. 

The supreme court sustained the lat- 
ter view. The decision is of large im- 
portance to the insurance companies 
and to farmers generally. Compara- 
tively few farmers have separate gar- 
ages for their cars, and most of them 
keep their cars, trucks, tractors and 
even gasoline engines stored in the 
barns. 

The decision definitely settles the 
point that gasoline in the tank in a 
motor car is gasoline in storage when 
kept in a building covered by a policy 
prohibiting the storing of gasoline in 
that building. It may be necessary for 
the companies to prepare a new rural 
property policy form, to make certain 
that the farmers do not violate the re- 
quirements of the policies, and to call 
their special attention to the fact that 
they can not use barns for garages and 
collect the insurance in case of fire 
without paying the higher rates. 

This is a point on which many farm- 
ers are at fault, and we suggest that 
every one of our subscribers who is 
using his barn or crib or other building 
for a garage, to look up his policy and 
see if it contains a clause prohibiting 
the storage of gasoline; and if so, to 
make some arrangement which will 
safeguard his insurance in case of fire. 
Better do this today, before you for- 
get it. 


Favors the Small Barn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think it a great mistake to discour- 
age the buying of a forty-acre farm, or 
less. It would be a poor forty 
that 
not make a living on, and a better liv- 
ing than the average renter. One of 


even 


acres an industrious man could 








Safety in Wagon Buying 


BEAR this point in mind the next time you 
buy a wagon—Columbus and Weber 
wagons are guaranteed to stand up under capacity 


loads. 


You don’t have to be a wagon expert to 
buy a Columbus or Weber wagon safely. 


All you 


really need to know is the weight of your heaviest 


loads. 


Buy a wagon marked to carry that load and 


we guarantee safety and satisfaction. 


Ask any dealer who carries Columbus or Weber 


wagons to show 


statement, or write to us for full information. 


you just what we mean by this 
Our 


wagons have many good features—the International 


fifth wheel, the sandboard wear plate, link end rods, 
folding end gate, superior material—more features than you 


will find on any other wagon. 


All these help to give the good 


service, long life and coments you get with Columbus or 


Weber wagons. 


The same 
satisfaction apply to all the machines in the list b 


igh standards of ys and 
e 


Ow. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines" 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-ToothHarrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 





Haying Machines 
Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 
Rakes Bunchers 
Combination Side 

Rakes and Tedders 
SweepRakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep 

Rakes and Stackers 
Baling Presses 


Planting & Seeding Machi 

Corn Planters § 

Corn Drills 

Grain Drills 

Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa & Grass Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer & Lime 

wers 


Corn Machines 
Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers & Shredders 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
Binder Twine 





International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


5 USA 















FARM.WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood —widef 

or narrow tires. L- 
running gear. 
@ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. en tite 











the mistakes of the majority of farm- | 


ers is putting out larger acreages than 
can be properly handled. Thousands 
of farmers are making good on forty- 
acre farms. 


acre farm, all those who can, and rath- 


er than not buy at all, buy twenty 
acres, or even ten acres Get your 
own home 

It would be much better to buy a 


small acreage and pay for it, or nearly 
so, than to buy too much and pay too 
much interest Don't go in debt over 
one-half. Don't buy because the price 
sounds low per acre. Better buy good 
land Don’t buy over-improved land 
unless you get the improvements for 
what the necessary would cost. 
Occasionally we find forty-acre farms 
with buildings out of all proportion to 
the farm. They cost a great deal to 
keep in repair, and you have no use for 
them. Indiana has thousands of forty- 
acre farms, and less, and the owners 
seem to be in a prosperous condition. 
So don't be afraid you can’t make a 
living on forty acres of land. 
WM. H. PEFFLEY. 


ones 


By all means buy a forty- | 
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Direct from Factory to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when youget it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines, 


Wirte ENGINE Works 
1531 Oakiand Ave, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1531 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 








MIN 


ed, This is the 
es day for train- 
ed men and wor 
High salaries, pleas- 
ant work, e: 
hours. An Aust 
rc commercial cou 
easy stepping stone to success. H 
have received their training her 


Learn 


gti: 
ypewriting 
Shorthand 


Our rates are very reasonable, and board 
and room in Austin is exceptionally low. 
You may either live in our own dormi 
tories or secure a private boarding p!: 
Write at once for our beautifully illustrat- 
ed catalog and full particulars. 


U. L. MACKEY, Supt. 


University of Southern Minnesota 
1602 College Ave. Austin, Minnesota 
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Let our school be your choice. 


Pian 
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UST think of the famous “Z” engine with a Bosch high tension, 


oscillating magneto—which delivers a steady succession of hot, in- 
tensive sparks. 9 Every farmer in America should at once call on the 
nearest “Z’ engine dealer and see the result of this recent epoch-making 
combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” WITH BOSCH MAG- 
NETO. 9 Mechanical perfection, plus power—and right price—to 
date sold the “Z” to over 250,000 farmers. 9 This quality and quan- 
tity production enabled us to contract for a large proportion of the ex- 
tensive Bosch facilities for making this one possible “Z” betterment, 
which establishes a new farm engine standard. 9 And over 200 Bosch 
Service Stations assist all our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. 
§ Prices— | % HLP. $75.00 —3 H. P. $125.00 —6 H. P. $200.00—All 
P.O. 5. Factory. 
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Special Reduced Summer Prices 


We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy gal- 
vanized, for 33 cents F. O. B. Fort Madison, 35 
cents F. U. B. Stillwater. 

Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 
anteed. Write today for free circular 
and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stiliwater, Minn. 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 






























Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Price 
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CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. oePt.296 MUNCIE, ae 



















‘American Noite: 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. - 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











ENCING SYSTEM 


10 Times Strongest, No Breaking, Buckling Etc. 
Half the Cost — No Concrete 


v* CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS Co.2618 willeSt.Cricaco 


SULPHUR 


ARROW BRAND 











Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 
For Spraying and Insecticides. 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2% Pure 


For Dusting. 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 


and Brimstone. 








Freeport Chemical Co. 


Freeport, Texas. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Kharkov Has Yielded 50 to 70 Bu. per Acre 
" , Witte for catalog, describing the most wonder- 
ul variety ever introduced in the United States. 
aerys improved Kharkov, of the latest importa- 
jon . 














Has no 





equal. Largest yielder known and 
withstands the severest winters, lav mproved 
Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, new T hy and all 


Grass seec 


A. A, 


samples and special low 


1, Free } price 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 49g Clarinda, la 





POULTRY. 
ROSE COME BROWN I 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, 86.00 
per 100, 61.50 per 15 
a. M. WEST, 





Ankeny, Iowa 





| ABY CHICKS: Best grade, best straina, White 
Leghorns. Brown Leghorns #14 per hundred, 

Barred Rocks $15, Reds, Buff Orpingtons 616. Post 

paid. Live Arrival guaranteed 50 at same rate. 

Booth Hatcheries, Clinton, Mo, 

W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 82.00, 80 83.50, 50 85.00 

Poor hatches duplicated half price 
Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 


°Ss from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 
4 Blair, Nebr. Box 2 





DOaS. 
AIREDALES, COLLIES 
and /Oild English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrona, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New,Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large instructive list of what you want. 
W. R. Watson, 


Box 1906 Oakland, lowa 


Thor hbred. Sired by 
AIREDALE PUPS Finer eee Denies Priced 
tosell. W.8. WILES, Syracuse, Neb 





‘\XCELLENT pups; crose between Scotch 
4 Coille and English Shepherd. Thorobred stock; 

hee! driving strain. Males, 87. females, #5.00. 

JAMES FARRELL, Bellevue, lowa 

PET STOCK 

40 NEW ZEALAND Ked Rabbits, #5.00 

per pair. From large stock. EDW. DOOLEY, 
Selma, lowa 


FERRETS. 
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FERRETS FOR S 


W. E WOODEN, “Greenacres,” 


————S 


LE 


Seymour, lowa. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Liver Trouble 


In liver trouble, the diseased condi- 
tion may manifest itself in several 
ways. In some cases the birds die 
suddenly, and it usually is the heaviest 
hens that succumb. They may, how- 


ever, become sluggish, and the comb 
and face appear yelowish or purple in 
color. Diarrhea may be present and 
the bird refuse to eat. In some cases 
partial recovery may take place and 
the bird appear brighter, occasionally, 
or it may recover entirely. On post- 
mortem examination the liver may be 
found greatly enlarged and the body 
filled with fatty tissue, or in some 
cases the liver shrunken and discol- 
ored. Other diseases, especially tuber- 
culosis, blackhead and cholera, in 
which the liver is often involved, 
should not be mistaken for simple liver 
trouble, and if there is any reason to 
believe a contagious disease is present 
a positive diagnosis should be made 
by a veterinarian. 

Simple liver trouble may result from 
several causes. Lack of exercise dur- 
ing the winter, and heavy feeding, es- 
pecially on rich feeds, bring it about 
most frequently. It can be largely 
prevented by feeding a suitably com- 
pounded ration in a deep litter, to in- 
duce plenty of exercise. Green feed 
is also valuable in preventing its ap- 
pearance and may tend to check its 
development. Epsom salts adminis- 
tered as indicated for diarrhea twice a 
week may prove beneficial. Exercise 
and fresh air are essential. In case 
any number of birds show symptoms of 
the disease, change the feeding system 
and the habits of the birds as much as 
possible. Feed a ration not too high 
in animal foods and corn. For individ- 
ual birds, a half-grain dose of calomel 
given once a day and followed by half 





a teaspoonful of epsom salts in a few 
hours may prove beneficial. 





Judging in the Ring 


When Judge Russell used to judge 
the poultry at the Iowa State Fair, the 
birds were all brought to one long 
table; the judges sent back the un- 
worthy ones, and awarded prizes on 
the chosen few, as is done in the cattle 
ring. There was much to recommend 
this practice; it was far ahead of coop 
judging. While the judges examined 
the birds, they made illuminating re- 
marks on the faults and perfections 
of the birds. The proud prize winner 
went back with the ribbon, feeling that 
all his trouble had been paid for with 
that one experience in the ring. Judge 
Russell helped many a candidate for 
poultry honors by telling him where 
his birds were weak and what he 
could do to improve them. He also 
knew where stock which would 
strengthen was to be had. The conse- 
quence was that the poultry building 
was thronged at judging time. 

To work while every one is looking 
on means that a judge must be careful 
and thoro in his examination. 





Quality of Capons 


A reader writes: 

“Is there any difference in the qual- 
ity of capons? That is, will any cock- 
erel that has been caponized bring a 
good price Are the birds that die on 
the table good to eat?” 

There is just as much difference in 


the quality of capons as of other 
meats. There are certain standard 
requirements which the birds must 


meet to bring the highest prices. Qual- 
ity counts, but size as well as quality 
is required in capons. A year ago tne 
best quality capons were bringing 45 
cents a pound, live weight, but these 
birds had been carried thru the winter, 
and the profit was not as great as it 
seemed. It will pay to fatten any bird 
that is to go on the market. They 
should be confined to a small place, fed 
ground grains mixed into a thick bat- 
ter with milk or buttermilk. The mere 
fact of being caponized will not make 
a bird of good quality. 

The birds that are killed under the 








operation are all right for eating. 
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Here’s a real wagon paint 


T’S worth the money. Worth it, because it 
has the material in it to make it stand wear 
and tear on your farm wagons or machinery. 


avaracacal alae meme meme meee ae alae meaemeas 





It’s an honest-to-goodness paint that dries 











quickly; gives a good gloss; and stays glossy a 
a long time. Easy to use. Your men can us 
put it on. Costs but little, considering the M4 
protection it gives. Oe 
° P ; iN 
Made in seven colors. Sold in convenient us 
size cans. Talk about it with the Lowe man NT 
in your town. If none, let us know and we'll | = 
see that there is one. Send for Wagon Paint Re C 
circular. rN 
NI 
rN 
7: : 
* Lowe Brothers eonpan, ci 
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513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO ue 
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Thi 
ia you wrote to the Department doa 
of Agriculture for a 25-fowl 
house, you wouldn’t get a better 
design than this. If you came down 
here and picked out No. 1 lumber 
and CuktiS windows, bought some 
hardware and spent a week building the house, you 
wouldn’t have a stronger, more lasting structure. 
You can take this house home and erect it today. 
Only a mallet and wrench are needed—and we furnish 
them. There’s already a heavy coat of priming 
paint on it even. 
Write us today for our booklet, “Building with 
Mallet and Wrench,” which will give you full de- true 
tails, and let us send you the name of the lumber by | 
dealer nearest you who can supply you with 
Stra 
SECTIONAL den 
The 
STRUCTURES cat 


TrTTTTTT It 
CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 
3058-4058 So. Second St., Clinton, 
Please send me “Building with Mallet 
and Wrench” and the name of nearest 
dealer. 
Name... 


Garages, General Utility, 
Hog and Poultry Houses 


CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 
3058-4058 So. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 
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=} EVERY WORKING DAY IS DEMONSTRATION DAY 


Owning a Yankee Tractor is like owning four teams of heavy draft horses, except for the great saving in upkeep. It will do all 
ht the work of four teams at a fraction the cost. Every Yankee owner is a Yankee demonstrator. It is noted for its reliable 
performance. Driving it is as simple as driving an automobile. 
Thousands of farmers have seen the Yankee demonstrated at national and local demonstrations. Everywhere it has lived up to its reputation. Good 
workmanship and quality construction are sure to result where the entire plant is devoted to making only one size. This means quantity 
| production and lower selling price. There is dollar for dollar value in every inch of its design. 


See it work. Prove its value on your own farm. There is nothing 


‘cy? ; “freakish” about it. It} ; 
2 . Itjust drudges along day atter day, working when horses would 
I ll Be All Through Farming drop in their tracks. It plows at the plowing speed of horses—but it pulls three 14-in. 
99 plows under most conditions. It has ample power for grading roads, for running a 24- 
When My Yankee Wears Out in. thresher, for an 18-in. ensilage cutter, a corn sheller, saw rig or feed grinder. 
It does just the work you would expect a tractor to do and it does it 


well. Itis not the lowest in price but we think it is the best value on the market at $1765. 
Compare the quality and you too will find added value in a YANKEE at this price. 


That is the statement of Eli Gauger of Tremont, Illinois. For more than a year he has 
done all the heavy farm work ona 272 acre farm with his Yankee. Here is what he says: 


“| farm 272 acres and always had from 14 to 16 head of horses. I sold 7 “Yankee Quality Tractors will be distributed through our organization in the three 
head which was almost enough to pay for the tractor. Ever since I have states of lowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. Dealers are invited to inspect this re- 
gotten along with my work, cheaper, easier and with less help. During markable machine. Service is assured every YANKEE customer. After three 
the winter | saw wood, grind feed, etc. In the spring of 1919 I double years of careful survey of the tractor field we have chosen the YANKEE as the 
disced and plowed 110 acres of corn ground. Then I pulled old stumps, tractor best suited to the requirements of our trade.” 

under brush and hedge. This harvest I had 80 acres of wheat in one IOWA TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. 

field, 40 acres of turkey and 40 acres of red wave. I cut the first 40 acres y 


in | 1-2 days and the other 40 the next day from 4 o'clock in the morning 
until 9:30 at night, pulling one 8 foot binder at the rate of 5 1-2 miles per President 


hour, using 9 pounds of twine per hour. Then | drove the tractor home, 


belted it to the pump jack and went to bed, letting it run until 11:30 p. m. 
The Yankee did the work of eight head of horses and | never stopped IOWA TRUCK & TRACTOR Co. 
the motor. 1440 LOCUST ST., DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is a typical Yankee performance. Yankee reliability is almost too good to be Distributors of 
true. Many tractors are uncertain. Why speculate with your farm machinery? Profit YANKEE QUALITY TRACTORS 
by the experience of hundreds of such men as Mr. Gauger. Through Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 


Any farmer who can use a tractor like the YANKEE can have a YANKEE demon- A M ER | C A N T q R 
stration. After all, that’s the way to buy and be sure of results. Yankees are sold on ' 


demonstration. Write for full details and we will have our nearest dealer see you. 
: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


There's no obligation at all. But in any case be sure to ask for our new photographic 


catalog. It contains information you should have before buying any tractor. SEE THE YANKEE TRACTOR at the lowa State Fair, August 20-29 
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This department was established by Mrs 
Hearts and | es readers are welcom¢ 
dress all ingu 






Henry Wallace 
f preferred, name of writer will 
s and lette” 4 to Hearts and Homes Deparument, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
not be published. Ad- 








Never Too Late to Improve 


Among the pupils of a certain music 
teacher is a woman of forty-two, who 
has just commenced taking music les- 
sons. She can not grasp the technical 
part of music as she would have done 
when younger, but she is enjoying it 
far more. As another expressed it: “It 
is not the middle-aged woman who is 
reaching out for music—it is that part 


of her which has just commenced to 
live.” Women are more than wives 
and mothers—they are themselves 
Sometimes a mothe: flattened out 
under the responsibilities and work of 
her home until she is pale, white 
wraith of what she might have been 
like a plant flattened under a rock 
where it can not thrive. Remove the 
burden, and the woman develops 

It is a pity if any woman allows her 
age to tetter her desire for develop- 
ment Some of our best writers have 
turned to authorship after their chil- 
dren were grown. Some b ‘ave women 
have gone to college at fifty. Others 
have become active in club work (the 
club is said to be the “middle-aged wo- 
man’s college’). Women don’t settle 
down in caps by the fireside at forty 
any more, and content themselves with 
being middle-aged. The middle-aged 
woeman’s slump is no longer in good 


standing. 

It is never too late to improve. There 
are teachers to be had for all the arts 
and crafts. There are correspondence 
schools, and college short cours and 
bulletins. The urge to study music, to 
write, to paint, to do creative work of 
any kind, as likely to spring from 
the heart of the middle-aged woman as 
from the heart of the girl. If it comes, 
if there is the desire to improve one’s 
latent talents, then there is life along 
the line of that talent, life that should 
be nurtured and not denied. 


es, 


is 


Thrift on the Farm 

A farmer’s wife writes: 

“What is thrift on the farm? It 
seems to be the general belief that the 
way to help the farmer folks is to teach 
them to live more cheaply. Now, in- 
stead of that, we want to be taught 
how to live better and easier.” 

Thrift is not altogether a matter of 
saving: thrift is making everything do 
its best, whether in town or country. 
Thrift lies in producing as well as in 


saving, in spending as well as in 
skimping. 
The value we put on a thing mea- 


sures the care we take of it. A dia 
mond pin is guarded much more care- 
fully than a safety pin, altho the safety 


pin is far more useful. “Where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be 
also”—the article that costs most gets 


the best care. 

When high-priced help is employed, 
their comfort and pleasure are consid- 
ered more than common help. The 
country lamented more the treasures 
lost to the world thru the falling in 
battle of artist and poet than the death 
of the ignorant negro. Joyce Kilmer’s 
death was a national loss because he 
sang to the nation. 

Thrift on the farm lies in putting a 
value on the best and making that 
best thrive. 

What is the best on the farm? The 
family, and the heart of the family, is 
the mother. Unless she is in health, 
no part of the farm can thrive as it 
could were she in vigorous health. As 
our correspondent very wisely points 
out, what she needs, what the family 


has a limited amount of “juice” in the 
health reservoir as well as the has the 
automobile. 

Conditions vary so that no one can 
give definite rules as to how to live 
better and easier. What would be bet- 
ter for the farm woman would not be 
so good for the town woman. One 
needs less physical exercise, the other 
more. The diversion that one 
would weary another. Sut rest as- 
sured in striving for thrift on the farm 
or elsewhere that the expenditure that 
helps us do our work, and that makes 
us better physically, mentally or mor- 
ally, is a good buy if it takes the last 
penny in the bank. 

In the language of the soldier boys: 
“Are we down-hearted?” No; but we 
would be when conditions are bad if 
we did not look forward to their being 
better. How many of us would be 
satisfied to end life exactly as we are 
going on now? We keep hoping that 
the things we want to have and to do 
are ahead of us. But sometimes our 
journey is not as long as we think it 
will be; therefore, let us be thrifty 
now, and make the journey as easy and 
as pleasant as we can. To live more 
cheaply is not the ideal—to live bet- 
ter and easier, but to live without 
waste, that is thrift. 


rests 





Light in the Kitchen 


Carpentering seems such intricate 
work to the housekeeper that women 
do without conveniences which they 
could readily have did they under- 
stand how really simple it is to change 
the old to the new. The changes made 
recently in an old kitchen might have 
been made ago, but there was 
no one with a carpenter’s eye to see 
the possibilities. This kitchen had one 
large window on the north which a 
maple tree had grown to shade until 
there was not enough light for the size 
of the room. With small expenditure 
of time and money, a carpenter took 
out the large, long window, enlarged 
the opening to four times the width 
and half the depth of the original open- 
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needs, is not to learn how to live more 
cheaply, but how to live better and eas- 
ier. If there are modern conveniences | 
which will help her, she should have | 
them. Running water in the house 
should be the right of every farm wo- 
man. One prematurely-aged woman on 
her sick bed said: “I am so tired. The 
water bucket was always empty and 
the slop bucket always full, and there 
Was no one but me to tend to them.” 
There is the arrangement of the 
rooms and of the furniture in them. 
Sometimes a kitchen is so planned that 
the mileage of woman power is twice 





what is needed—and woman power 


ing; used the original sash with two 
others for the new window, and built 
under the high window a long drain 
board and table from the sink. He 
hung the windows like casement win- 


dows. The new hardware for casement 
windows makes it possible to open 
them from the inside to swing out. 


The advantage of the change made in 
this case not only the increased 
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light and coolness, but also the use of 
the space under the window, which 
before had been waste space. 


Use Hot Water for Dish-Washing 


Interest in the chance of distribut- 
ing influenza thru the dishes in public 
places prompted the health authorities 
to make a survey along this line. Lab- 
oratory tests were made on dishes 
which were given the usual hand wash- 
ing in water hot enough to use the 
hand; also of dishes washed in a ma- 
chine and scalded with boiling water. 
Tests were made on hotels, boarding 
houses and department stores of the | 
better class; also of the common eat- | 
ing houses. The report showed: 

“The victims of influenza among | 
those eating from hand-washed dishes | 
was six times greater than those eat- 
ing from machine-washed dishes. Of | 
14,850 people who ate from machine- 
washed dishes .the rate of infection 
was 13 per 1,000. Of 3.125 employes 
using hand-washed dishes, the rate was | 
85 per 1,000. Of eleven dishes used 
by pneumonia patients, germs of the 
pneumococus type, four were recovered 
3 per cent. Of twelve sets of 


from 73 
spoons, it was found by ordinary hand 
washing only 43 per cent of the organ- 
isms were removed 

Many people who seem perfectly 
well are carriers of spinal meningitis 
or other diseases. Only a laboratory 
test reveals these carriers. Dishes in 
the home, especially where there are 
many visitors, should be carefully 
washed. The New York law requires 
that each soda fountain glass be 
washed in a hot solution with soap 





Keeps Young 


Boys and 
the old folks. 


It does more because it 


Cushman Electric Light 


girls don’t leave home just to get away from 
They leave home because they find conditions 
of work and recreation more pleasant elsewhere. 
Keep the work within reasonable limits and make home 
conditions cheerful, and the children will prefer the certainty 
of home to the uncertainty of strange places. 


Cushman “Does More” Light Plant 


This is the plant that makes a hit with the farmer’s family, 
because it does more than any other outfit on the market. 
Type Electric Lighting Plant and a Standard 4 H. P. All-Purpose Power 
Plant—all in one outfit—and in this way it gives you 


Both LIGHT and POWER in One Plant! 
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Folks at Home 


It is a Unit Belt 





gives you Light, Lamp-Socket 
Power and Portable Engine 
Power in one plant. 

It does more because there 
is less vibration with .a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and 
consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs and less service. 


It does more because the 
same engine—the 4 H. P. Cush- 
man All-Purpose Engine—may 
be used for work all over the 
arm, or be attached to binder, 
potato digger, corn binder or 
other machines. 


It does more because other 
machinery may run from 
clutch pulley of engine at the 
same time the batteries are be- 
ing ane by belt over fiy- 
wheel. 


If you have a Cushman 4 H. P. 

engine, you already have the 
ower for a Cushman Electric 
lant. 








Picture on left shows outfit divided into 


Picture on right shows complete unit plant | 





power plant and light plant. 


} 


for electric light service. 





lating Pump. 
Write for free Light Weight Engine Book. 


997 North 21st Street 





Cushman Electric Plants are built in various sizes to meet various needs. 
They reach you fully charged and ready torun. Send for free Electric Lighting Book. 
Cushman Double Cylinder Motors are the highest grade and 
most useful engines built for farm work. They do not wear unevenly and lose compression. 
Equipped with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and Water Circu- 
i 8 H. P. weighs only 320 lbs.; 15 H. P. only 780 Ibs.; 20 H. P. only 1200 Ib 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


Ibs. 
(299) 
= 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











powder or soda, with employment of 
a brush or other effective implement 
of friction—then rinsed in hot water 
or sterilized. 


“The Beans Are On” 

“Is this the city library?” a woman’s 
voice asked anxiously over the ‘phone. 
“Well, will you tell me how long beans 
should process by the cold-pack meth- 
od, and please tell me at once, for the 
beans are on.” 

The librarian scurried among her 
bulletins and cook books, found the 
table for capning and called up the 
inquirer. “But, please,” she asked, 
“the next time give me more time. It 
makes me nervous to know that ‘the 
beans are on’,” 

“Isn’t that a common failing of wo- 
men to start something which we don’t 
know how to end?” we queried. 

“Like matrimony,” the pessimist re- 
plied. “Half the girls who get mar- 
ried don’t konw how to ‘finish the 
beans.” The trouble is they are not 
taught in the home and in the schools 
that keeping house and rearing chil- 
dren is woman's part of the partner- 
ship. If they were, they’d see their 
way thru before setting out, by learn- 
ing what to do and how to do it.” 

“But if you don’t know,” the opti- 
mist said, “there is sound good sense 
in hunting up someone who does know, 
even if you don’t ask the question 








till ‘the beans are on’,” 


Grandmother looked up over her 
glasses. “The thing that pleases mé 
she said, placidly, “is that housekeep- 
ing is such a big business, and so im- 
portant to the general welfare that 2 
busy librarian is glad to take up her 
time to hunt up ways of helping house- 
keepers. I like to think that all over 
our land, while newspapers headline 
crime and tragedy, there are thou 
sands of women busily housekeeping 
and homekeeping, anxious to know the 
best way to do the common things of 
every-day life.” 











Boosting Milk 


The benefits of milk as an essential 
in household economy are unusually 
proclaimed in the following poem fro! 
United States Department Circular 
No. 26: 


Let’s put aside tomorrow's roast, 

And eat a meal of hot milk toast. 
We'll make the toast of crusts, you kno’ 
And use more milk to make it go. 


No waste to toast; we'll eat it all. 

It’s good for people great and small; 
Such simple food makes children grow, 
And keeps the cost of living low. 


Then let us dine on het milk toast, 
In every state from coa&t to coast 
No one shall hunger, faint or fast, 
So long as good milk toast shall last 


When we want more, we'll promptly sa) 
Please pass the hot milk toast this wa) 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


i By HENRY WALLACE 
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a 
i ws > they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with suc 
f sonal ¥ ade necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
i the ety review 

Ba 


hen announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 


issue of W ‘allaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
\ guced by any 0 ther paper until special written permission has been obtained. ¢ 


h slight changes as may occa- 
Phis statement May not always apply to 











Social Responsibility 

(Notes on the Sabbath Schoo! Lesson 

for August 29, 1919. Luke, 10:25-37; 
n :2, 9, 10; James, 2:14-16. 

Luke, 10: 25-37.) 
beheld, a certain lawyer stood 

made trial of him, saying, 

what shall I do to inherit 
' fe? (26) And he said unto 
eterna : : 
him, What is written in the law? how 
readest thou? (27) And he answering 

i@. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
thy heart, and with all thy 

with all thy strength, and 
ll thy mind; and thy neighbor 
(28) And he said unto him, 
answW ered right: this do, and 
(29) But he, desiring 

said unto Jesus, And 
y neighbor? (30) Jesus made 
nd said, A certain man was 
»wn from Jerusalem to Jericho; 
and he fell among robbers, who both 
stripped him and beat him, and depart- 
ed, leaving him half dead. (31) And by 
hance a | Oona priest was going down 
that w< and when he saw him, he 
passed fi on the other side. (32) And 
in like manner a Levite also, when he 
ame to the place, and saw him, 
passed by on the other side. (33) Buta 
ertain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he was moved with compassion, 
(34) and came to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring on them oil and 
wine; and he set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took 
areof him. (35) And on the morrow 
he took out two shillings, and gave 
them to the host, and said, Take care 
of him; and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, |, when I come back again, will 
repay thee. (36) Which of these 
three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
unto him that fell among robbers? (37) 
And he said, He that showed mercy 
mhim. And Jesus said unto him, Go, 
and do thou likewise.” 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Jesus of Nazareth as a man was 
His infallible insight into human char- 
acter and motives. Te the believer, 
this seems a matter of course, for He 
who was s the Son of God as well as the 
Son of 1 1an must necessarily know to 
the minu ite st details all that is in man, 
His creature, in precisely the same 
ythat the watch-maker knows every 
detail of the watch he has made. 

These notes, however, are written 
not merely for the believer, but for the 
mbeliever also. I have a firm convic- 
tion also that many who pass as unbe- 
levers are unbelievers not wilfully, 
but because the life of Jesus has never 
ten presented to them in the true 
light. Having passed thru that period 
of doubt which close contact with un- 
believers generally brings, I am accus- 
tmed to look upon Jesus of Nazareth 
fmm the standpoint of both the Chris- 
tan and the doubter; and hence raise 
tis question: How is it that the 
young carpenter knew at a glance the 
character and motives of every man 
He met with such unfailing accuracy 
tat He never in a single instance 
lade a mistake, was never worsted or 
even confused in an argument, was 
hever at a moment’s loss for an illus- 
vation that would lay bare the very 
‘ore of the subject under discussion, 
aid even predicted with infallible ac- 
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as thyself. 
Thou hast 
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going de 


















































ciracy the manner of His own death 
“ld resurrection? I ask this further 
Mestion: How can the historical facts 


own life be even reasonably ac- 
ted for in any other way than that 
as what He claimed to be, the Son 


of His 






@ God S well as the Son of man? 
ae ve in this lesson an example 
— wonderful insight into human 
wiaract Either on His way to Jeru- 
“lem. at the feast of the tabernacles, 
g” Shortly afterwards, He fell in witha 
Pe Yr, which term in Scripture means 
ain 


whose Ilfe was devoted to the 
of the law of Moses and the ap- 
Meations of that law by the psalmists 
and prophets, equivalent to teacher, or 
abi, or doctor of divinity. This law- 
* proposed to Him a question that 
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&S ever in the mouth of the rabbi: 








“What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” It was the question of all ques- 
tions to the Jewish teacher from a the- 
ological standpoint, as it is to us from 
a practical standpoint. It was the ques- 
tion around which all other teaching 
turned; for the Pharisee, the scribe 
and the lawyer each believed that heav- 
en was to be earned by cbedience to 
the will of God as set ferth in their 
law, therefore by a routine which they 
practically limited to the observance of 
rights and ceremonies connected with 
the Jewish worship. They were liter- 
ally bent on working their way, in 
which, in spirit, they do not differ much 
from the ordinary man in our day. 
The lawyer does not seem to be hos- 
tile to Jesus. It is a purely profession- 
al question in which he seems to have 
merely a professional interest, and in 
order to bring home to his conscience 
and convict him of the weakness of his 
legal system, and the grave imperfec- 
tion of his life and the true import of 
his own question, Jesus asks him: 
“How readest thou?” As a teacher, what 
do you understand the law to teach? 
And the lawyer answers almost in the 
words which Jesus answers a similar 
question: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart ,and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” This is almost literal- 
ly quoted from Deuteronomy, 6:5, and 
was, in fact, as we learn from contem- 
porary history, usually written on the 
phylactery or the border of the dress 
of all teachers of the law. The second 
part of his answer is quoted from Le- 
viticus, 19:18: “Thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against the chil- 
dren of thy people; but thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” In Matthew, 
22:36-40, Jesus makes almost exactly 
the same answer to another, doubtless 
a lawyer, and a similar answer to the 
man who had asked him precisely the 
same question, in Matthew, 19:16-20. 
On the face of it, there seemed to be 
an entire agreement between the law- 
yer and Jesus; in fact, all three inquir- 
ers were asking the question from the 
standpoint of a man who thinks eter- 
nal life can be purchased by absolute 
obedience to the will of God. Jesus 
takes each one of them on his own 
ground, and asks him to make an hon- 
est effort first and to be sure that he 
knows what the law really means; for 
to work out his own salvation is the 
first effort of nearly every awakened 
sinner, and it is only when he learns 
the absolute impossibility of obeying 
the law fully and completely in its spir- 
it, that he is finally brought to see the 
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absolute need of a Savior who has ful- 
filled it in his behalf, as Paul fully 
elaborates in his epistles to the Ro- 
mans, “for the law is the knowledge of 
sin.” 

Jesus, however, and the lawyers, un- 
derstood the word “neighbor” in an en- 
tirely different sense, and we have rea- 
son to believe that the lawyer at least 
suspected it. It was a maxim among 
the rabbis that the word “neighbor” 
was limited strictly to the Jewish peo- 
ple, and it was easy after limiting it to 
the Jews to eliminate the publicans 
and sinners, and finally make it apply 
only to personal friends and literal 
neighbors. On the face of it, there was 
some reason for this. The Jews were 


a peculiar people, separate and distinct | 


from all other nations. In the 
quoted (Leviticus, 19:18) there seemed 
to be an application of the command to 
the Jews alone: “Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people; but thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
neighbor, therefore, according to them, 
was a Jew and none other. Willing to 
justify himself and his class in this 
interpretation, the lawyer asks: “Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus answers in the 
parable of the good Samaritan, which 
we paraphrase as follows: 

You know, my good friend, the rocky 
road from our Holy City, Jerusalem, to 
the city of Jericho, which has for many 
years been a favorite residence of the 
priests. We call this the “bloody road” 
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home heating. 
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The Pipeless Furnace 
That Gives More Heat 


The Williamson Gives More Heat—The 
recirculating air system and four-inch in- 
sulated cold-air jacket sends the maximum 
of heat into the house. Only enough warmth 
is retained in the basement to keep water 
pipes, fruits and vegetables from freezing. 

The Williamson is Guaranteed by Bond 
—The liberal bond backed by this million- 
dollar company guarantees the Williamson to 
heat your home to an average temperature of 
70 degrees, or money back. The firepot is 
guaranteed for five years. 

The Williamson Pays for Itself—tits 
scientific design, the resu't of thirty years’ 
experience, insures uniform heat throughout 
the house with minimum consumption of 

Will burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or 

Pays for itself through fuel-saving. 


The Williamson is Easily Installed—No 
floor or partitions to tear out. 
opening in the floor required. No pipes 


A 
Let the Williamson engineers show you the most re. Se 
economical way to heat your home. Send for Pe ot 
free information blank and also receive free, 
illustrated copy of “‘Comfart at Low Cost, "/* aps a es 
a remarkably informative book on , 


The Williamson Heater Co. ee 
436 West Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, AS So eo” 
Soke, of the Famous Williamson Ne 
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because of the numerous 
committed by bands of thieves which 
have so long infested it. A certain man, 
perhaps without money, and with noth- 
ing but the clothes on his back, lately 
traveled this road, and a band of rob- 
bers rushed out from one of the rocky 
gorges; beat him, abused him, stripped 
off his clothes, and left him bruised 
and bleeding and half dead. As he lay 
there bruised and bleeding, one of the 
priests who had fulfilled his round of 
duties at Jerusalem, and who lived at 
Jericho, was passing by on his way 
hobe. Seeing the poor man dying, and 
afraid that he should be defiled with 
his blood, he quickly stepped to the 
other side of the road and passed on. 

Soon after that, a Levite, who had 
also been engaged in religious services 
in the temple, came along. He, unlike 
the priest, stopped and looked at the 
man, but likewise fearing pollution and 
that he too might be waylaid, passed 
on to his home in Jericho. 

Presently came a Samaritan man of 
business, traveling on an ass. His heart 
was touched by the sight of so much 
human misery, and, alighting from his 
ass he prepared from the oil and wine 
which he carried with him as his daily 
food, a soothing ointment for the man’s 
wounds. From his own apparel he ex- 
temporized covering for him, and as 
the poor man was unable to walk, he 
placed him on the ass, and, walking 
beside him, held him in position until 
he reached the wayside inn, which, as 
you know, is a little over half way, 
nestling against the rocky wall. He 
even halted in his journey, stayed with 
the man all night, took care of him, 
paid the bills, and left with the land- 
lord two shillings to care for him (the 
usual pay for two days’ work), and as 
he left said that if he was out any fur- 





robberies | 





ther expense in helping the poor man 
out of his trouble, he would pay him in 
full on his return. 

Now, Jesus said unto him, which of 
these three proved neighbor to him 
that fell among the robbers? Who ac- 
tually was the neighbor? Who per- 
formed a neighbor’s duty to the man 
who fell among thieves? Was it the 
priest ? Was it the Levite, whose sole 
occupation was with sacred things? 
Or was it the Samaritan business man, 
whom you despise, and who made no 
pretense to superior sanctity? The 
lawyer, being an honest man, was 
forced to answer, altho characteristic- 
ally avoiding the use of the word “Sa- 


maritan: “He that showed mercy on 
him.” 

In effect, Jesus says: You ask me 
who is your neighbor. I answer, the 


Gentile, Samaritan, 
who has need of 
instead of split- 


man, whether Jew, 
nobleman or servant, 
your help. Therefore, 
ting hairs about who your neighbors 
are, be helpful in every way in your 
power to every man whom you meet. 
Go and do like this Samaritan did. 
Love, helpfulness, service to every 
man in need in any way, is the spirit of 
the law which you falsely apply to your 
own nation and your own class. 

The main object of this parable is to 
show the exceeding length, depth and 
breadth of the law of God, and to lead 
men to recognize the impossibility of 
such a complete obedience from the 
beginning to the end of their lives, as 
would enable them to inherit eternal 
life on the ground of their own good 
works. 

In Galatians, 6, Paul has something 
to say about the duties of the Chris- 
tian with regard to others. “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” The biggest burden 
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is not labor, nor even bereavement, but 
the constant struggle to overcome our 
faults, imperfections and evil tenden- 
cies. Our burdens in this respect, while 
not alike, are similar, and all grow out 
of our imperfections. Hence the ne- 
for mutual helpfulness and 
sympathy. Jesus, the great burden- 
bearer, who relieved us of the burden 
we were wholly unable to bear, de- 
mands of us that we should help our 
brother, bearing his burden when we 
can. Wherever we have opportunity, 
our lives should be spent in doing good. 
He does not limit our well-doing to 
church members, but we are under spe- 
cial obligations to do good to those 
who are “of the household of faith.” 
The great end and aim should be to do 
good, to help the weak, to encourage 
the discouraged, to lift up the fallen, 
to point out to every one with whom 
we are associated the possibility of a 
better life and the better things that 
go with that life. The best recommend- 
ation is a consistent, upright life, and 
a love of mankind in our hearts. 

In his epistle, James writes to the 
Jewish Christians that faith, an intel- 
lectual assent that does not manifest 
itself in the daily life, is dead, worth- 
less, good for nothing: Christianity 
goes farther than merely believing. He 
goes on to illustrate: 

You believe in works of charity; that 
it is your duty to minister to the wants 
of your brothers, to help them in their 
troubles, to feed the hungry and to 
clothe the naked. Now suppose a rag- 
ged, hungry brother or sister comes to 
you and asks for help, and you say to 
him: “Go in peace, be ye warmed and 
clothed.” What good does that do him? 
Will that put clothes on his body or 
food in his stomach? Your love to your 
brother or sister is measured by the 
actual relief you give, according to 
your ability, and not by kind words. 
Men can not, on the ground of their 
faith or profession or their benevo- 
lences, free themselves from the obli- 
gation to do those things which are 
everlastingly right. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. J} 
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Why Mr. Mocker is Most Loved 
of All the Birds 


Ol’ Mistah Buzzard told the little forest 
folks that his friend, Mistah Mocker, is 
loved the most of all the birds down 
South. Peter Rabbit was curious about 
this, and so one day he led the little forest 
people to Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, to ask him 
why this was. So Or Mistah Buzzard 
begins as follows. 





“Once upon a time, 
bird lived "way down Souf where Mistah 
Jack Frost am plumb skeery of coming 
‘less he fergit how to pinch any mo’. He 
was jes’ a plain, quiet li'l’ bird, jes’ 
plainest, quietest li'l’ bird ever was. He 
didnt pay any ‘tention to what other 
folks were about, but went around from 
mo'ning till night, ‘tending to his own 
business right smart.” 

OV Mistah Buzzard looked very hard at 
Peter Rabbit as he said this. Peter turned 
his face away and looked just a little bit 


a li'l’, no ‘count 


foolish and wriggled uneasily. But he 
didn't say anything, and after a few 
minutes Ol Mistah Buzzard cleared his 
throat once more and began again: 


“He wore ve'y plain clo’es, did this li'l’, 
no ‘count bird Ah been telling yo’ about, 
and Mistah Redbird and Mistah Jaybird 
and some others who wore fine clo’es 
turned up their noses at him, and when 
they met him p'tended that they didn't 
see him no-how.” 

When Mistah Buzz said 


ard this, he 


looked very hard at Sammy Jay, and of 
course everybody else looked ve ry hard at 
Sammy Jay. But Sammy didn't seem to 
notice it. He was very busy fixing his 
light waistcoat so that it would set bet- 
ter. OY Mistah Buzzard just grinned 


Then he went on with his story 

“But this li'l’, no ‘count bird went right 
‘long minding his ow: a befo’ 
long it got so that nobody took any notice 
er him, no mo’ ‘nif he wasn't ‘round 
When it come springtime, all the other 
birds began to get ready to go on a long 
journey, and they made a right smart fuss 
about it, same as mos’ folks do. Fo’ a 
week they did nothing but talk about the 
beautiful No’th they was going to, till yo’ 
would have thought the Souf, what had 
given ‘em warmth and sunshine all winter 
long, was the meanest land on the face of 
the earth And all the time they was a- 
talking, they was a-fixing their clo’es and 
a-fussing themselves all up fo’ the long 
journey. 

“But this li'l’, no 


bus'ness, an 


‘count bird Ah'm tell- 
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No City Child 


has Greater Advantages— 
Their Dreams have Come True 


HEY know thatthe most impor tant crop onevery farm 


is children 


and thatthe bestis none too good forthem. 


So Father, Mother and Grandmother have planned 
and dreamed of the day when they could have a Colt 
Lighting and Cooking Plant in their home. 


The new Colt plant was installed this morning. 


As they watch 


Bess, cuddled up in the arm chair, reading in the flood of rich, soft, 


white light, sunshine is in their hearts. 


They envy no one. 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 





is the most efficient and most economical 
light on the market. A record of nineteen 
years proves its entire reliability. There 
is nothing to get out of order. Farmers 
have used them for over ten years with- 
out spending a cent for repairs. It can 
stand in a corner of the cellar, in the cow 


cooking stove. 
ing country 
service. 


other systems. 


barn or in an out house. 
house and barns, and supplies gas for a 


homes 
Write us for the names and ad- 
dresses of neighbors who prefer it to all 


It lights the 


No other plant for light- 
supplies this double 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 








ing yo’ about, he didn’t have a word to opened his mouth, there came pouring 
say. No, suh, he didn’t have a word to out from his li'l’ throat such music as 
say. He jes’ kep’ his tongue stuck in his never befo’ came out of one throat. 


cheek and went right 
own bus'ness jes’ the same 


along minding his 


a. dak aie “There he sat on the top of the tallest 


pine tree, singing the songs of all the 








— time came fo the gran’ start fo’ the other birds that had flown away up to 
me oes to the No th, and all me the No'th. Yes, suh, that is jes’ what he 
other birds rose up in the air, pushing anc was doing song ayy 
crowding like the sky wasn’t big enough as doing, and he had the song of ev y 
— : a. ; one of those other birds, from the po 
to hold all er ‘em, this li'l’, no ‘count bird singers to the best. 
jes’ stayed behind and went right along ‘So al , 
minding his own affairs same as ever. © all summer long this li'l’, _ — 
pase 2 bird sang and sang to keep the Soufland 
ier of course, when all of the other | ¢rom getting lonesome, till in the fall the 
birds had gone, it grew right smart lone- other birds came flocking back to get 
some down there in the Souf. Yes, suh, away from ol’ Jack Frost When they 
it cert nly did grow lonesome The pine- got there, what do yo’ think they found? 
trees kep’ a-sighing and a-sightng. Ev’y- | why, they found that the li'l’, no ‘count 
body went around a-listening and a-listen- bird that they had left behind in the 
ing an a-letening ae ee ° > t \ lé nir 1 
ing and G~TESSROS Because why Be- spring was now the best loved of all, and 
cause there bie no sweet songs like that the Souf didn’t really care whether 
there had been all winter, Ev'ywhere it the a came back or not. 
was still and solemn, jes’ like somebody 


nd that li'l’, no 
acttnne yo’ 
thousand 


‘count bird Ah been 
Was the gran’-daddy a 
removed of mah friend, 


was daid, about 


“Well, one mo’ning ev’"body came rush- times 


ing 





out of their houses, and ev’ybody was Mistah Mocker, who has come up to live 
a-laughing and shou g and clapping in the Green Forest and on the Green 
their hands, What fo’? Because they Meadows, and because Mistah Mocker has 
thought all the birds had come back to got his gran’-daddy’s voice, he is jes’ as 
the Souf once more The song of first much loved in the Souf as his gran’-daddy 
one and then another and another and an- was, and Ah hopes that yo'’alls will love 


other came pouring out of 
tallest pine tree. Ev'body rushed over to 
the tallest pine tree and looked and looked 
till it seemed like they would break their 


the top of the him jes’ 
Buzzard. 

“I'm sure we will, 
much for the 


the same,"’ concluded Ol’ Mistah 
and thank you very 


story, Mistah Buzzard,” 





necks, but all they could see was jes’ this said Peter Rabbit. ‘‘Now let’s all hunt 
plain, quiet, li'l’, no ‘count bird that Ah up Mistah Mocker and ask him to sing 
am telling you’ about. for us.” 





“There he sat, right on the top of the And that is just what they did. 
tallest pine tree, jes’ as plain and no (Mr. Snake is very impudent, and next 
count looking as ever. But ev’y time he week's story will tell us about him.) 
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‘*. Gem City 
Start Dishes College 
Quincy, Ill. 


Y our Established 1870 


Bu STi acted America’s Greatest 

we or Commercial College 
Take a business course or train for 
civil service, a secretaryship or for 
commercial teaching. Writ for 









year book. itions wait 
D. L. MUSSELMAN Pres. 
Quincy, Ti. / 








~ ATTEND ON CREDIT, pay us 
when in position, 29 years of pres 
tige. 2.000 students from 30 states. 
26 Instructors. 5 big buildings. 200 
typewriters. 5 College Banks. Col- 
Athletic Park. Real 


t Se Aeaeucuiietia aaeceeeee 


LUMBER 


507, OR and genera! building material et 


/ OR MORE SAVING 


2 3” Oa even consider buying | until you have sent 
= peep — of what you need and have — estimate 
FARMERS LUMBER CO 
2442 BOYD STREET = OMAHA, Sse 


FIR LUMBER, ==” Cc#PaR smINcLES 
$ shipped direct from mills to yo". 

Sond = bill for our money saving prices. 
NSDOWN, Bex 909.N, Everett, Was. 
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| _ Fresh From the Country 


1OWA. 


Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, August 8. 
Fall plowing is in progress; this is un- 





ysual for so early in the season. Most 
erybody is thru stacking; some have 
shock threshed. The oats crop is good. 
» wheat crop is very poor.—E, L. Mil- 


ilton County, (ne) Iowa, August 8. 











. hreshing is progressing nicely. 
Wheat has not turned out as good as ex- 
ted Corn is doing better since the 
? 1s Pastures are short Live 
d hsape. County fair opens 
S 2d and runs to the 5bth, It 
ses to be the best ever. The county 
I ented at the Iowa State 
acey Darnell. 
- County, (me) Iowa, August 9th. 
s is in full swing. Jats are 
ut 25 to 40 bushels per acre; 


Corn is looking pretty well, 


spects show for quite a lot of corn 


st fields Hay crop a bumper 
st | the barns filled to the roof, 
outside Potato crop not up 


looking fair. 


Died- 


Pastures 
fall plowing.—J. 





dry for any 


MiSSOURI. 

County, (c) Mo., August Ist.— 

ms to be broken here; local 

s s the 28th and a real rain today— 
1 seven hours Ninety 
5 by drouth. 


hels 


14 





us 











25 to 45 Pig crop a litt li ; 
Ver few cattle on ed, on account of 
} iced corn. Prespaal for corn was 
tter t this time of year. Land 
s have adv anced 60 per cent in the 

st two month s.—E. R. Rodebaugh. 
son County, (nw) Mo., August 6th 
‘ had a good shower the 
‘ g July Slst, that did some good, 
e last two days have told on the 
s firing some. Hay was put up 
is Some are threshing now 
s ng The wheat is not 
£0 Oats are light; the hot weather 
ther Stock water is getting low. 

Stock doing very well.—S. Meredith 
Ss walew 4 County, (n) Mo., August 9th.— 
I weather is cooler, and we had a 
good rain the other night. Plowing for 
wheat has started. The corn crop 
ks good; almost enough rain to make 


the corn. There is a great deal of thresh- 


ing to be done yet. Not much of the grain 
is stacked; all are threshing from the 


10ck.—Earl T. Watkins. 


KANSAS. 

Miami County, (e) Kan., July 3ist.— 
s very dry here. Wheat made an aver- 
age of 15 to 20 bushels, most of it 20 
ushels; oats, 45 to 50 bushels Corn is 
ot burnt much, if any. Very 
. Some just start- 

or stock. It is not as 
" ago. More 





















ary silos here 
now ago. We had a good 
it but what’s that with 
two 1 weather ?—C. G. Moore. 
SMYLIE’S DUROC SALE. 

R. F. Smylie’s first summer Duroc Jer- 

y ] his Midway Farm, Co- 
lun s n, Iowa, August 8th, at- 
trac ‘rowd of buyers from sev- 
€ states. An offering of sixty 
! been cataolged, and a number 
of ext were sold in addition. The boars 
sold up to $425, and the top for sows was 
329 Sixty head made an average of 
tter than $150, the boars averaging 
higher than the sows. It was a nice of- 
fering, and buyers got good values. The 
was No. 56, a November boar sired by 
lowa's Orion Cherry King, and from a 
thfinder dam There were four boars 

I and the four brought $1,045. 
h ll hold amother sale Octo- 





he will sell a lot of spring 
same sire. A list of ~~ 
} over follows: No. 2. & 
Westbrook, Letts, Iowa, $175; 2, R. G. Me- 
Iowa, $250; 3, Uppermill 
Wapello, Iowa, $290; 4, J. M. Brock- 
Letts, Iowa, $180; 6, L. F. Low, 
infield, lowa, $200; 8, $152.50; 9, Grant 
Hook & Son, Wapello, Iowa, $170; 10, R. 
G. McDuff, $165; 11, Uppermill Farm, 
$225; 12, H. O. Whiteman, Burlington, 
Iowa, $200; 14, R. D. Weitzel, Harvard, 
Ill., $162.50; 15, P. W. Westbrook, Letts, 
Iowa. $150; 16, S Sell, Cotter, Iowa, 
$167.50; 17, R. D. Weitzel, $160; 18, Mr. 
Bloomer, Joy, Il., $180; 19, C. A. Easman, 

mon’, lowa, $250: 20. Wade Gardner, 
Washington, Iowa, . Randall Bros., 
Brighton, Iowa, $207.50; 22, Howard Irvine 
& Son, Colo, Iowa, ; 24 and 25, Hook 
and Son, $155 and $165; 27, J. M. Brock- 





\ionroe, 


F arm, 








$190 


Way, $195: 28, Hook & Son, $165; 29, Ed 
Vance, Sperry, Iowa, $150; 3 Phillip 
Mullens, Auburn, Wis., $175; 36, Otte 
Daman, Glenco, Minn., $235; 37, Hanks & 
Bishop, New London, Iowa, $235; 5314, 
R. D. Weitzel, $200; 55, W. G. Clark, Cobb, 
lL, $275; 56. Howard Irvine & Son, $425; 


58, Aleman Bros., Noble, Iowa, $205. 





Argentine Corn in New York—Since 
nuary ist, about 4,000,000 bushels of 
rgentine corn have arrived at New York. 
much larger quantity than this would 
doubtiess have been imported if it had 
mot been for the lack of vessels. More- 
ever, they have had very wet weather in 
Argentina, and a very large percentage of 
their corn is too damp to ship safely, 
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Equipped with 
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aT NSION MAGNETO 


Cutting Wheat and Operating 


Four Grain Binders 
Dalton, NebrasKa. 


Minutes Count When The Grain Is Ready To Cut 


BER farmer knows that Harvest time, 


when the crops of a season’s labor must 
be gathered, demands prompt action. 


utes count. 


Any tractor-engine trouble means costly de- 

lays to him, idle hands and grain lost w vhich 
might be turned into dalluxe. 

The hot, dependable sparks delivered by the K-W High- 


Tension Magneto, insure constant no- rouble ignition, 
from the tractor 2 


guaranteeing service 
necessary. 


The K-W High-Tension Magneto is of the simple induc- 
There are no troublesome commu- 
tators and brushes, revolving wires or collector rings, no 


tor type construction. 


Min- 
beginning the day’s 
wards. 

Spring, Summer, 


moving wires or sliding contacts. 
K-W Magneto are permanent and stationary. 

The K-W Magneto is equipped with an Impulse Starter. 
insuring instant starting of the engine, no loss of time in 
work—no interrupted service after- 


All connections on the 


Autumn, Winter, the tractor that is K-W 
equipped can be depended upon under all weather and 
working conditions to develop the maximum power out of 


every drop of fuel used, regardless of the kind or how 


low the grade. 


24 hours a day if 


(THE | 


2863 Chester Av. 


K-W Magnetos were built for tractors and their reputation for 
reliability has beem proved in tractor service. 
Write for literature and list of K-W equipped tractors. 


IGNITION CS 


CLEVELAND, OH10. U.S.A. 





High Tension Fire Any Kind of Fuet 


by | 


GNETOS 





and Get Maximum Power 
Out of Every Drop Used 











“ew AUTO-MOTIVE SERVICE, Inc. “ew 
Station 16th and Locust St., DES MOINES, low Service 
SEVENTY-FIVE 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poil Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50.a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic lini for kind, ree 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veine. Concen- 

trated—only a few drops required atan spplication. Price 
81.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven soouieee basing: peel you havesent 
us compiete list of what y have our estimate 


FAR return mail MER 3" ih MBE pay the ER "CO. 


2442 yi STREET 















42h chicka—White Leghorns, $12 a 100: Bar- 
red Rock, Reds, W yandottes, $14 a 100, postpaid. 
Order a lot today. Prompt delivery, ®, T. Farrow, Peoria, tll. 





Fistula ‘ai 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No Toanpentence necessary; easy and cimmnes gots ae little 
jon en 5th day. 


refunded if it fails. Send! for frees: cong of 

FLEMING’S VEST. ' 'Y ADVISER 
a 

97 pages, 67 illustrations. Write teday. 


ai Fleming Bros., Chemists $iroc’"circase, i. 









WILL SELL MY 


Splendid Productive Farm 
Two-hundred forty acres, one-hundred fn alfalfa, 
Fine building, would accept good residence property 
or farm. Kastview Dairy and Alfalfa 
Farm, Munnsvilie, Madison Co., New York. 





JOR SALE—One of the best farm and stock 
ranches in eastern Kansas, 35 miles from Kansas 
City, in Miami county, containing 745 acres; 2 sets 
of buildings Wesides a 3-room house for hired help, 
silo, corn cribs, granaries and other outbuildings. 
$125 per acre. No ee J. N. WOODS, 
Ottawa, Kansas, R. F. D. 





N Snoking for a farm for home, call at New 

Richland, i: inn., and see our well improved farms 
in southern Minnesota. Our prices a:e cheapest, 
comparing quality. Send to us for new list. New 
Richland Land & Loan Co., New Richland, Minn. 





Missouri Farm for Sale 

240 acre farm well situated, good land, will leave 
on land as long as desired 875.00 per acre at 6%. Price 
$115.00. GEO. W. EARLE, First Nationa! Bank, Marceline, Missouri. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Improved Farms for Sale 


in Isanti, Mille Lacs, and Kanabec County. For des- 
cription, prices and terms call on or write 
ELMER V. ERICKSON, - DALBO, MINNESOTA 
30 ACRE stock, orchard, grain and dairy farm. 
Modern 10 room house just built, hot water 
heat, pneumatic and gravity water systems. Fine 
equipment of large barns, sheds and silo, water in 
barns; 2.000 apple trees tn full bearing. Farm one 
mile off Trunk Line Highway, four miles to live town, 
high school, college and churches. Owner’s home 
for 40 years. Never offered for sale before. Soil 
black loam. Price, $40,000: terms. Photos sent to 


interested parties. A. DUTTON, R. No. 1, Trem- 
pealeau, Wisconsin. 


LAND SEEKERS 


We have some exceptional bargains in large and 
small improved farms around Mankato. Also good 
farms in other parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas. Write for free list. U.S. LAND CO., 
5—Main and Second, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Colorado Land 


Irrigated and dry land in every size tracts around 
and near Brush, Colorado. $12.50 per acre and up. 


F. S. Bradney, Brush, Colorado. 
South Dakota Backs Its Farmers 


with State credit, and can settle 1,000 farmers this 
fall on splendid dividend paying farms near markets 
and schools, to produce high priced foods For State 
Bulletins, write Department of Immigration,Capital 
Q-41, Chas. McCaffree, Commissioner, Pierre, 8. D. 

































‘TrTs what a promi- 
nent Wisconsin dairy- 
man reports on a four cow 
test, after installing a Mil- 
waukee Air Power Water 
System. The cows were on 
the same feed and other con- 
ditions were exactly as before. 



























Scores of other farmers and 
dairymen who have put in 
Milwaukee “Direct From the 
Well” water systems, say that 
the milk increase is at once 
noticeable, and the general 
health of the cows improved. 





—requires no water storage 
tank and therefore never freezes 
or fouls the water. Our “‘Milwau- 
kee” Electric Light System can 
be run with same power as the 
Milwaukee Water System. Ask 
for details. 


See Our Exhibits at 


Hamline, Minn. . . Aug. 30 to Sept. 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. ... Sept. 8 to 13 
Des Moines, Iowa ... Aug. 20 to 29 
Waterloo, Iowa. “Dairy Show” 
ccnctecceaewe2e 
Chicago Nat. Dairy Ass’n, Oct.6 to 12 
If unable to attend any of these 
exhibitions— 


Write For Catalog 


stating whether interested in Water, 
Light—or both. Ask us to show how 
this “System” can be made to pay 
for itself. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
Page Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Market Milk Prices for July 


Milk prices for July, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Markets, 
show an increase of an average of 
slightly less than half a cent a quart in 
the eight cities listed in the table be- 
low. The unusual point about the in- 
crease is that the producer, on the av- 
erage, gets all of it. The average price 
per quart in June was 7 cents. In July 
it was 7.43 cents. 

Even more striking is the fact that 
the dealers, instead of profiting by the 
increase, have actually lost. The aver- 
age dealer’s margin in June was 6.29 








cents, as contrasted with 6.19 cents 
in July. 
This self-sacrificing spirit on the 


part of the dealers may be more appar- 
ent than real. In Des Moines, for in- 
stance, where the July figures show 
the dealers to have taken a loss of 





two-tenths of a cent a quart in compari- 
son with the June margin, the price to 
the consumer has recently been boost- 
ed one cent. This new situation gives 
the dealer a margin of nearly 7.5 cents. 

On the face of the July report, how- 
ever, the producer has the best of the 
price increase. There are exceptions, 
of course. Minneapolis and Philadel- 


phia producers are receiving lower 
prices than in June. Both are still 
getting above the average, however. 


On the dealers’ side, 
Philadelphia gained slightly in the 
margin allowed per quart. New York, 
however, set the record by appropriat- 


Minneapolis and 


ing for the dealer a cent and a half 
increase, The dealer requires 8.15 
cents per quart in New York, while 
the producer’s price of milk is 7.85 
cents, delivered in bulk at the city. 
Actually, of course, this means that 


the dairyman gets from a cent to half 
a cent than this nominal quota- 
tion at the shipping station. Retail 
milk prices went up more than two 
cents last month in New York, and the 
dealer took most of the increase. 
Minneapolis still holds the record for 
low cost of distribution. The Minne- 
apolis consumer pays less for milk than 
in any other city of size, and the pro- 
ducer gets more than in any city listed. 
In the following table, the price to 
the producer is the price per quart for 
3.5 per cent milk delivered at the city. 
It is from one-half to one cent more 
than the price actually received by the 
farmer at country shipping stations. 


less 











\New Book on 
\\ Silo Fillers 


mcrease Y 


New folder tells how *‘Silverized Silage” 

brings maximum yield from dairy cows— 

puts weight on fat stock, **Ohio’*-Cut silage 

fs better feed—cut clean—packs air-tight _in 

the silo—avoids air pockets—mold- proof, Get 

the facts about Silver's ‘*Ohio"* Silo Fillers and 

Feed Cutters, used by Experiment Stations every- 
where. Send for 


4 matter 
"REE. ‘ 


Write for Silver’s4 
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A, A 
RAMEE “no 0bschoseaunecvcec | 7.32! 6.66 
Des Moines ...... oseaveoenl 7.53) 6.47 
IN SaGwekhe sce ket qune | 5.73) 6.2 
RE SONU ub da Wan cnnscane’ | 7.74) 6.26 
Minneapolis .........0se00. | 8.07] 3.93 
St. Louis ..... ee boees sone end See ae 
New York piwik ee keecsweck Ree 
PRE, Lannie ws ob ek oee | 7.49) 5.51 








Good Butter-Making 


A summary of the reports received 
from 230 coéperative creameries in 
Minnesota affords an interesting study. 
From this summary, it seems that 
during the month of April, the price 
paid for butter-fat at these different 
creameries ranged from 55 cents a 
pound to 75 cents, the average price 
paid by all of them being 67.93 cents 
a pound. The low price was paid by 
those creameries which handled from 
4,000 to 9,000 pounds of butter-fat each 
month, while the higher prices were 
paid by those which handled more 
than 10,000 pounds each month. 

But the chief reason for the differ- 
ence in price is, of course, the amount 
received for butter. Two 
creameries received but 51.1 cents per 
pound for their butter, while a number 
of the other creameries received as 
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Great Western 
Separator 


You Take 
No Chances 


HEN you put the Great Western 

on your skimming. The separator 

known for a generation of great 
records. Used by successful farmers 
everywhere. Great Western gets the 
cream ¢o the last drop because it follows 
the natural law—cream from top of bowl 
—milk from bottom. The only separator 
that skims cold milk successfully. 


Low Swinging ik fa 


High Crank 


We originated the low separator. Easiest to fill 
easiest to clean—easiest to operate. C: ink just 
right height to run comfortably as you sit. 
Tank never has to be lifted off to get at 
bowl. Simply swing to left. Abso- 
lutely self-draining. Only disc bowl 
with bottom outlet. Finest materials 
throughout. Lifetime construction, 


Write for Great 
Western Separator Book f 


Get all the details and full illustration of this re- 

markable machine. Its oiling system alone 

sets it apart from all others. No possibility of 

milk reaching oil in bearings. 

The Rock Island line includes Discs, Plows, Planters, 
Seeders, Cultivators, Listers Spreaders, 

Cream Separators, Litter Carriers, Gas- 

oline Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc., 

backed by years of manufac- 

/ turing experience. 

/ We also manofacture the fa- 







Island Tractor Plows and Har- 
rows. Send for catalog. 


ROCK ISLAND 


Wy PLOW CO. 
i. Established 1855 
/ 490 Second one Rock _— tll. 
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CLIMAX 
Western use. 
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high as 61.2 cents, and the average 
net price was almost 60 cents. Aj 
creamery which gets almost 10 cents 
a pound less for its butter than an- 
other creamery operated under simi- 
lar conditions should endeavor to lo- 
cate the cause of this difference in 
price. 














DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
‘The Fruit Jar of the Field”’ 


Send for Catalog No. 4 
Before You Buy a Silo. 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, III. 
Kansas City, Me Chattanooga, Tenn 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


301-303 Pearl St., 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


for our price list. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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iEnsilage Cutters : 


. 


“Qwn Your rs 
E PAPEC PLAN 


is for you to ‘‘own your 
own’’ ensilage cutter. The 
individually owned Papec Ensi- 
lage Cutter will pay a clear 
profit of $100 to $200 a year 
for each silo. 

** Own your own’’ Papec— 
just as you ‘‘ own your own”’ 
binder, mower, horse and 
buggy or automobile—be- 
cause when you need it, you 
NEED it at once. And by 
having it right at hand you 
soon save enough to pay for 
it. You can fill your silo 
when the corn is just right; 

: and you can refill it so that 
(|| youenter the feeding season 
it with a silo four-fourths full— 

| not one-fourth emptyasa result 
"| of settling. 

a5] Papec Ensilage Cutters are made 
fi} in four sizes, any one of which = 
5; 86 fill the highest silo. A 3 h. 

i gasoline engine will operate the 
ry smallest size. 
; 4 Write today for our 1919 Catalog. 
: It explains how a Papec will soon pay 

for itself. 

PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
} 125 Main St. Shortsville, N. Y. 
NY Papec Ensilage Cutter will throw 


ow ensila 6 erpendicularly to 
rided silowithANY power 
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VTelilehel aie) | 
YourHog House Now: 


Putin ventilation, too. Give your 
Pigs a chance to live and grow fat. 
Sunlight and air drive out disease germs and 
‘add pounds to your pigs and dollars to your purse. 

ee © 


<< 
SS 
Installed easily in new or old buildings. Made for roofs 
and sidewalls. Heavy non-rust wanized iron. Inex- 
naive, ——— in epen and close from 
og house floor. jo upkeep cost after they are in. 
FREE~-BOOK HOG HOUSE PLANS 


end get your ——> by return 
WHITWELL MFG. le 


302 S. 9th St., Des Moines, 
- f s 4 








poo oem IA EY & 9? csccsecemcerung 


ROLLER CHAIN 


b> OUP ELEVA TOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves ali the Grain. Roller 
Chain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Se!f Olled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Ear Corn—SO Bushels in 
three minutes. 

SOLD ON POSITIVE 

GUARANTEE. 


ad 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 les, also Crib Plans 
which save you md tng Write for it today. 


A. F. MEYER MFC. cb. Box269 MorToN, ILL. 
Kin 0 A RR 


Dalyfood Stock Molasses 


Greatest Stock Food Discovered 
Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty gallon 
‘rrel, 600 pounds, $10.00. Cheaper in carlots. 
Dept.U. 
THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 


























Notes of the Breeds 











Back From Britain Without Short- 
horn Importation—Wm. Dryden, the 
well-known breeder of Ontario, hz 
cently returned from Great “Br 
without the importation of Short-horn 
he intended to bring minis 4 R. O. Miller 
& Sons, of Lucas, Iowa, had given Mr. 
Dryden an order to ring over a num- 
ber for them, and Mr. Dryden has writ- 
ten them that he was unable to buy 
anything at this time. 


as Tre- 








Live Stock to Be Returned to France 
—According to a recent report from 
the French peace commission, Ger- 
many must return to France 500 stal- 
lions, 3,000 fillies, 90,000 milk cows, 
100,000 sheep and 10,000 goats. 
gium is to receive 200 stallions, 500 
mares, 5,000 fillies, 50,000 cows and 
$0,000 heifers. The deliveries are to 
be made monthly until completed, dur- 
ing a period of three months. 


Stock Breeders to Organize— 
pure-bred stock breeders of Frank- 
Iowa, are taking steps to 
complete the organization of a pure- 
bred live stock breeders’ association. 
Interest in the project is being aroused 
and it is expected that the county will 


Live 
The 
lin county, 





WALL ACES* 


soon be on a par with other counties 
with respect to its breeders’ organ- | 
ization. There are 136 breeders of 


pure-bred live stock in the county, and 
with most of these as a nucleus a live 
organization should soon be formed. 


Piymouth County Breeders Build 
Sale Pavilion—The Plymouth County, 
Towa, Breeders’ Association is demon- 
strating the value of unified effort 
among the stockmen of a community, 
by the construction of a sales pavilion 
at Le Mars. A plot of ground within 
a block of the station has been select- 
ed, and with th ration of the Le 
Mars Commercial Club, the building, 
with seating capacity for several hun- 
dred people, will soon be erected. The 
pavilion will become the home of an 
annual county stock show, which is 
being planned by the breeders’ associa- 
tion. 


re coope 


Van Buren County Hampshire Breed- 
ers Organize—The Hampshire hog 
breeders of Van Buren county, Iowa, 
met at the home of F. F. Silver, at 
Cantril, on the evening of July 3ist, 
for the purpose of organizing a county 
breeders’ ation. Part of the 
crowd was no doubt prevented from 
coming by the threatening weather, but 
those who came were rewarded by in- 
teresting talks by Mr. Gunn and Mr. 
Andrews, of the Hampshire Advocate; 
Mr. Simon Albrecht, one of the organ- 
izers of the Bureau County, Illinois, 
Hampshire Breeders’ Association, and 
Mr. Pettit, of Davis county. The im- 
portance of organization as an aid to 
community spirit, and also as the 
friend of the smaller breeders, was em- 
phasized. A temporary organization, 
which will soon be made permanent, 
was effected, and the following tem- 
porary officers elected: President, R. 
V. Daggs; vice-president, Garland Hos- 
kins; secretary, F. F. Silver; treas- 
urer, Warren Rhynas. 

Short-horn Demonstration at Sni-A- 
Bar Farm—The American Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association has arranged to 
put on a Short-horn field show in con- 
nection with the pure-bred sire demon- 
stration at Sni-A-Bar Farm, at Grain 


associ 


Valley, Missouri, near Kansas City, 
Oteober 2d and 3. This show will be 


and the pure-bred sire 
demanstration will excite very general 
interest. As is widely known, the late 
W. R. Nelson, of the Kansas City Star, 
and owner of Sni-A-Bar Farm, decided 
some years ago to use white Short- 
horn bulls exclusively on common red 
cows such as he could obtain on the 
Kansas City market, the purpose being 
to demonstrate to corn belt farmers 
the value of white sires in the produc- 
tion of prime steers. The first demon- 
stration was held last October, and 
proved an object-lesson of great useful- 
ness. Comparisons were provided in 
groups which carried one, two or three 
top-crosses of pure-bred sires, and de- 
tailed information was furnished in 
connection with each group. The forth- 
coming demonstration will set forth 
the progress of the plan down to date. 
The combining of the field show and 
the demonstration gives added impor- 
tance to the event. 


a unique event, 
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ized — provides 


and tests. 


Dept. 13 , 


represent investments of 


your money, time and labor—an —_LoonFor 
ever-increasing expense until con- _ TIS SEAL 
They are 


verted into marketable pork, 
worth, therefore, the balanced ration that 
will increase their weight and “finish” 
from two to three months earlier. 
this result by supplementing corn, grain feeds or 
pasturage with 


” DBGBEOD 


(Serilized Digester Tank 


This clean, ure, high-grade meat Yn cooked and steril- 
ne-making, muscle- building proteins that grain feeds lack. 

Protofod makes solid flesh and adds weight quickly. It satisfies meat craving, 
saves corn; makes skim milk supply go much farther and produces better, bigger, 
weightier hogs at less cost and in less time than any grain ration alone. 
in sealed bags which preserve full strength and prevent contamination. Its purity 
is guaranteed. Try it. Your dealer has Protof 


Write for the Book ‘‘From Pig to Porker”’ 


A concise treatise on scientific hog feeding. Gives results of many experiments 
Contains exhaustive and valuable in. 
formation for every hograiser. It’s Free. 


Dealers—Write for 
special proposition 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 


Mason City, lowa 
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is fuel in the tank. 


12 H. P. on 
Draw Bar 


25 H. P. on] 
Belt Pulley 


is known for its dependable service. 


loss of power from side pull. 











Weight 5,000 pounds 
pulls three 14” bot- 
tom plows; 12 h. p. 
delivered to the draw- 
bar; 25 h. p. at the 
belt; Waukesha, four- 
cylinder motor; Per- 
fex Radiator; Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; 
burns gasoline, kero- 
sene or distillate; cen- 
ter draft; two speeds, 
24% and 4 miles 


twenty years. 


STEADY AS THE 
ILL WHEEL! 


It works all day—every day | 


The Mill Wheel turns as long as there is water in the chute. 
You must know that your tractor will “go”’ as loug as there 


THE 


Huse 
light four 


A steady stream of power flows from 
its mighty motor through all spur gear direct to the draw bar. Light tractor 
weight combined with great traction power; high wheels that roll easier and 
increase the amount of surface ‘ ‘erip” ; center draft on all loads, preve nting 
he combination of ¢ 
other Huber features—makes the Light Four the last word in tractor de- 
pendability—and fuel economy, too. 

Write for “The Tractor in the Making”, aninteresting 
story of the development of the tractor as reflected in 
the successive models cf the Huber for more than 


THE HUBER MFG. COMPANY 


211 Center Street 
Canadian Branch, Brandon, Manitoba 


Makers of the Huber Junior Thresher 



































Draws three 
bottoms 


Turns en acre 
an hour 


ill these —wit h a dozen 


Marion, Ohio 




























per hour. 











Good territory still open for live dealers J} 
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| I want to tell every person who reads this article 


that l am nota real estate agent; I am a farmer and 

stock raiser, and am now living on my ranch and 
| have been for more than 12 years. I have made big 
} money every year, farmingeand raising atock. There 
| has not been a crop failure in the 12 years that I have 
| lived here. Five of my near neighbors each raised 
more than 3,000 bushels of corn lastyear. One of my 
neighbors has made over $5,000 off his corn alone each 
year for the last three years in succession 


read it as I am. 

In the paper today I find two articles 
which to me are worth more than a 
year’s subscription to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and both pertaining to the farm. 


One is by R. J. Pearse, extension 


























Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 
Money Making Farms 


in the corn, wheatand stock raising belt of eouthern 
Minnesota. Our land is $75 to $100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but raises the same crops in just as 
large quantities. Gravel roads, close markets, fine 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for our beau 


Agents Wanted 


in every town in Iowa. Nebraska, Illinols and 
Southern Minnesota, to bring land buyers to North- 
eastern Colorado. We are located 112 miles east of 
Denver, on the main line of the C. B. & Q. from 
Chicago to Denver. Wheatis yielding from 12 to $2 
bushel per acre. A square deal assured to both soll- 
citors and buyers. For particulars write the 



































F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 














Cc. E. BROWN LAND AND LOAN CO., Main Office 
Madelia, Minn 
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Hogs in the Corn Field a é 
Hogs in the corn field feed them- GOVE 
selves and save husking. If they have } 
free access to water, salt and some — Te Cre 
protein feed rich in Fat Soluble A, they — } peau of CT 
will make splendid gains. HLT — | ps 
The most common lack is the pro- | om, ~~ 

tein feed. Running in the corn field AVA) — P 

alone without this feed, pigs will gain AY | | — ——— 

about half a pound daily. But if there A\\ atl i = = 

is rape or soy beans in the corn, or \ AX Yi / =e Ps 

if there is clover or alfalfa meadow to SAS t// ‘ =e 

run to, pigs running in the corn field | S if = stn 

should gain three times as much, or WS / om 

about a pound and a half daily. If aS a 

none of these green feeds are to be ~~ | —s 

had, tankage or meat meal should be JS / = d 

fed at the rate of one-fourth to one- = The worth of a tire to the 

half pound per pig daily. Some people ~*~ = motorist depends on the mileage Tel 

use oil meal, but with oil meal at $90 ~ —- ‘ é wict 

a ton, we give a decided preference to ~ = it gives. To test the worth of Finnesota 

tankage at $115 or even higher. Oil — - . bw 

meal is not nearly so rich in either — cont The Brunswick, try it and com- meth Dal 
protein or Fat Soluble A as tankage. te) — ne . Nebras 

ne thet Anna adi Soa 2A Os | = pare its service under the most = 
has secured unusual results with corn Fo ‘ — = difficult conditions. “Tnited_ 
oil cake meal in connection with tank i —_s i : : 

age. Equal parts of corn oil cake meal = e—— The test and comparison will con- 

and tankage is cheaper than tankage = é eure > . sige 

alone, and produces practically as good eee vince you of Brunswick superiority. 

-esults—possibly better. — 

results—possibly b¢ = — You naturally expect more than the 

a a —— “ ee . ' 
. —— average from a product bearing the 
Cutting Sudan Grass and Cane SS= — f . B 
With a Binder _—_— amous name of Brunswick - Balke- 
——_— Collender. But we want you to be 
An Towa correspondent writes: Ll —— convinced : 
“T have some Sudan grass and cane SS - i 

that I expect to cut soon for forage. ==. | 

Can I handie it successfully with a S=> 

self-binder? I am afraid that there S>— 

might be some difficulty with molding 3 S= | re 
s . . ” a — 
if handled in this way. s= = 

Sudan grass and cane are often han- t= = IRES 
dled in this way in Kansas, to good oO = . 
advantage. In Iowa, we occasionally om “ s | 
have some very heavy rains in Sep = and Tubes—Plain, Ribbed 
tember, which makes this method of | Ve and Skid-Not Treads 
handling the crop rather risky. One a 

" : <— > . . 
year with another, the safe method of <i om There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car 
handling Sudan grass and cane under ay — Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 
lowa conditions is to cut it with a — 
mower, let it wilt in the swath for an Ky - J 4 : 
hour or so, rake it into windrows and = You will find that Brunswick ideais =—_—— 
then put into cocks to cure out for have been carried out in tire-making 
two or three weeks. G z 
Z and you will be led to adopt a new 

a : standard in judging tir st 
Estimating the Clover Seed Yield | ZB | judging tres, 

An Illinois correspondent writes: ; f . 

“Please give me some way of esti- The Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co. i. 
mating the yield of clover seed per "8 General Offices: 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago oe 
acre. Several years ago you told how | ‘ r= SE Re 5 ee 

in hy « ; > iber o i] - ranches in the Principal Cities of the fichigat 
“ ~ a = number of if , oe she Evinctnnd Cities ain » 
eds aver: > ad. t fiss 

The old-fashioned rule, which we \ | Des Moines Offices: N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Sts. ete s 
have presented to our readers off and Omaha Offices: 1309 Farnam St. oe 
on for the past twenty years, is that er 
when there are twenty seeds to the — 
average head, the yield will be about 
two bushels to the acre, when a 
there are thirty seeds to the average 
head, three bushels, and so on. This 
is when there is a good average stand. KAN SAS FERT E L ND 
It used to be figured that when the COLORADO CHEAP FARMING LANDS s | IL A S St 
* 7 " ‘ ’ =h. t is a privilege to live in 8 parto olorado. e } 
prospects were for less than two bush have 300 days of sunshine each and every year. Cool lowa Farm Bar ain — aes badness ee ae coe 
els of seed per acre, it was not worth summers and pleasant winters. Every tubercular same yields as high priced land of older states. Great- 
¥ £ , , ¢ person who comes here in time and lives In the coun- 4 r ‘ 2 
while cutting clov er. But now that try gets entirely well. This part of Colorado where $50 acres, 44 miles west Lineville, Iowa, across = area in ae ge indy big returns on wide = 
clover 18 reiatively fh 1e lé any- ve is call the vide Country. t is 40 miles into Decatur county, on ““Ocean Wave Trail’’. ° finnesot 
. j 1 . ~- y . _— — een ae FEA Fe age This isa MR. Ati i 140 acres in pasture; 90 Ae in ~ Na eas pane? moat successful endear or told. tn new illustrated > t 
thing else, selling tor jus abou , wend ing prairie, almost level, very deep soil, slightly balance excellent corn, timothy, or clover land. a presased be Untood States Rallroed Adminis South D 
times its pre-war value, it may pay sandy loam with a fine clay subsoil. Shallow wells Two sets of improvements with barns, corn | ration, state officials and staff of State Agricultura os 
to cut clover for seed, even tho the | furnish plenty of nice, soft water. There are school- cribs, chicken houses, etc. The farm is well College, just ready for distribution. Ask for Kansas a 

- : . 4 | houses, high schools, churches and rural delivery watered. School house on farm: church within | | 000K and write your mame and address plainly. yas 
prospetcive yield is only one and a half | everywhere. This part is in the middle of the rain 2¢ miles. Will sell at $150 per acre; | | Jl. EDWARDS. Mer. Agricultural Section, Room U 
bushels per acre belt, where we raise large crops of every kind each might take in exchange small farm if located | | 627. U.S. R. R. Administration, Washington, D. C. ~~ 

’ . and every year. ye raise corn, wheat, rye, oats, near Kansas City, 

millet, sorghum, alfalfa, sudan grass, beans, potatoes B U Y LA N D D 1 te E CT 
and all kinds of garden vegetables. Corn makes 35 This lowa farm at the price wot 
° 5] to 60 bushels per acre, spring wheat 20 to 30 bushels, . 
Likes Wallaces Farmer fall wheat 20to 40 bushels, oats 50 to 70 bushels, all offered is a real bargain. FRO M OWN E R as 
other crops in proportion. Apples, grapes, plums, We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. Al! well A = @ 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: cherries, gooseberries, currants and strawberries do More complete information, pictures, etc., improved and in high state of cultivation. Close to eae ies 
I have vour issue of July 25th before extra well. My first cutting of alfalfa and rye hay on request. town. Wecanshow youthe best crop of corn and ee . 
ave your > of July <0 ‘ ; is now tn the stack have about 100 tons. You surely |} small graine in the state, as our soil is the best ~ 5 Ss 

», ar uring this warm morning will have to look a long time to find a better country These farms are offered to from $175 to $250 pe I 

- . id a : 8 of : : ph 6 | atany price. Some of the very best land with fair | Kemper Grain Ce., Kansas City, Mo. acre, with land ra idly wl tet nie A. gyrA oed Bired } 
have had t » toe ine it, as I al- |} pidly g in value 

lave had time to examine » 4 ‘ | improvements can still be bought at €18 to $20 per | end occ ua or write. ns 
ways do, the day I receive the paper. | acre. My honest opinion is that this land will sell | —— 

Mrs. Johnston is as anxious to see and | fF #0 to $50 per acre within two years. 








tiful tllustrated booklet today. i 
: This MOREHART N > “~ 
landscape architect, of Ames, Iowa, as | farmer thinks his corn this year will bring him #7.000 Wagner Realty Co. Akron, Colorado. Dept. € — oy SS Pa 
to far l »s and how to build up ;: Any land offered for sale by me is fully as good as the sail onmen ; ek 
o farm homes and how to build up a | ve 
f i i ) } ° li } land on which these big crops of corn is being raised. Was 
a rT: ag . ’ sth . > > ° , ra: » vir ve) > t here » ¥ f 
armstead, and the other is an edi- | We never have hot winds or cyclones, and there are | 176-Aere Money-Maker with Comstock, Clay County, Minnesota Chief 
torial, “Draining the Farm,” with the no chints bugs or Hessian fly, no hog or chicken I have four half-section f s which must be sold to Walt 
} 4 : } cholera, pO rats, crows or buzzards, plenty of natu- 10 Cows. 3 Horses and ~ mre Ce mus bade ost J 
suggestion that those interested write ral rainfall each year to mature all crops. As to my ’ These farms are well built up—the land is we ! at be 
to Mr. Schlick, drainage engineer, ex- honesty and financial standing, I refer you to the | Manure spreader, reaper, drill, potato digger, walk- | drained and in prime condition—and they are located Pekin 
, ; t | First National Bank of Colorado Springs, Colo. If ing, sulky plows, long list implements, wagons, har- in the eart of the Red Riv er Valley, near market, Kin, | 
periment station, Ames, Iowa. I ex- you are interested in this part of Colorado, write for hess; 1i mile R. R. town: heavy crop loam tillage, —S = — ee ee ee Dent B 
q se , iu ? } ceecemeeaalll “— 22 literature which will be maile a st Ry wt 30-cow wire-fenced pasture, wood. fruit, 10-room none better. rite or see 8 9% 
& pect to f low both sugge stions, and i aeesnee e which be mailed you at once free of | POCOW Not wtock bare. Sates berm, cork heasee. | SAMUME MARLAWD. . Cobneionnstetan. i.e 
I do I will save hundreds of dollars in | I guarantee all of anybody's expenses both ways if | ©. Aged Owner, to retire at once, sells all #5500; a $0, $3 
the development of some of our farms. | they come and find any false statements in thisad- | ¢98¥ terms. Details page 35 Catalog Bargains 19 FOR RE NT Th ¢ 
. ; age * | wertioognan 3h thi aie 2 > or beanie States; copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R 5 
Aside from this. Wallaces’ Farmer | Yettsement.. Show this to your lawyer or banker, M tte Bldg., Chic ; hock 
= os > We een . get their opinion of this proposition. For further | M&rauette Bidg., Chicago One of South Dakota's most productive and best ton. 1) 
was 100 per cent American during the | Information, address ~Ol BALM acre farm 1 Sain nee tenn stock ——_ 640 acres. Woven wire fenced; with 2.75 
, on ALE— cre cated o es Moines ilo. e- esent e 2 
world war, Long live Wallaces’ Farm- | W. H. KENDRICK, Kendrick, Colorado Kk street car line— Good dairy farm—Well im} rere venue tas per nome. Willen Ser Renae aebiiiaoston $205; 1 
er, which always adheres ‘to its motto. - : 2 8450 er ante ior Gencrtption to . M. | to Box 217, Mt. Vernon, So. Dak. . + * 
“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right DON T FORGET Te send for our free arvey, E. 33d an ougias Ave., Des Moines, lowa. terat 
- ” , “7 ° ie fall list of farm bar. 7 E own and have for sale fifty well improved You, | 
Living. | gains. GRAHAM'S | LAND FOR SALE BY OWNER—Three extra W farms in southern Minnesota. If interested in Mh, ¢: 
C. F. JOHNSTON | LAND OFFICE, Marshficld, Wisconsin. sieceh. ae goes gyno + im - Minnesota land, send for our list, booklet and map Rh 
= A : . _— _— _- ,. est corn lan m southern Minnesota 
Franklin County, lowa Please mention this paper when writi J. F 
a. a. les I ing ‘ 
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GOVERNMENT AUGUST CROP 
REPO 







12-25 h. p. 


Avery 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
f Crop Estimates makes the follow- 














































































reau “a 
ing ¢ ates from reports of its corre- 
gpondents and agents. The prices are 
rices on the farm. 
P s CORN. $1000 f. Qo. b. 
== - ° 
ls le Peoria 
. |= = 
a | 8a | fe 
} a |2<5 25 
| om jee o. 
State. | qn ans Se 
S< | E<lle<d 
' = _ | Be 
Ohio | 143,445) 195 | 157 
Indi: --} 163,221] 194 | 146 
| eee | 284,708] 189 | 139 
BEESON scctacksns 57,381] 193 | 167 
Wisconsin ......... 70,325} 168 | 160 
Pinnesota ......... } 109,256 166 141 
SE, ontadp acl 373,622} 184 | 147 
BET... Scdsm'ecss | 151,210; 199 | 156 
South Dakota ..... | 99,127) 168 | 132 
MebTASKA ...ccsece } 174,830) 181 150 
EE «csew hens sax | $1,421] 192 161 
United States .../2.788,378 191.2] 159.7 
OATS. 
ee, ei cee st | 52,106) 76 70 
di | 72 67 
74 66 
7% | 74 
73 | 75 
67 | 66 
70 | 67 
73 67 
North Dakota ..... | 46,870! 70 80 - . 
South Dakota ..... | 65,280} 66 | 64 : ; ae 9 ‘ 
| 73,408 70 63 ; gr ar ? 
| 63,622 75 | 70 ‘ a 
72,600) 5 | 89 
52,113) 65 84 
| 7,664 84 99 
a e Greatest | ractor Value Lver Uttere 
3 BARLEY. 
Wisconsin ........- 14,703) 119 | 109 ‘ . ee *. 19.9 : 
epee ee | 27,821; 109 | 95 ARMERS in every State in the Union have proved the success of this 12-25 Avery. And at its popu- 
ow eT re ,294) 5 | : Stic 24 . i i 
AEN ae | ota te le lar price it is unquestionably the greatest value ever offered in a successful machine. 
aap ye ea It is the practical size tractor for the great majority of farmers, Pulls three plows regularly—pullsfour under favorable con- 
BUS «eccevesecses aé 
Colorado | 4'9381 15 121 ditions. Also will pull five or six disc plows. The handy size for discing and harrowing—and it is not too heavy for drilling. 
— aa hyo = or Easily pulls two binders; has plenty of power for Has alowspeed motor with large belt pulley right 
igang te naa } 773 152 157 running a small thresher, silo filler, wood saw on the end of the crankshaft. No power is lost in 
sl hag eas 31536! 146 i ome and other belt machinery. Itis the tractoryoucan the belt. Has large contact with the belt and puts e 
alifornia ......... = a : 131 profitably use every month of the year. aii the power of the motor into it. 
Inited Ste s ...| 203,526 7 0.¢ 
& om — tates ,525| 118.7) 110.0 Built with a// the famous Avery features. Here fs your answer to the question of how soon 
000 omitted. tostart motor farming. Where else can you get as 
WINTER WHEAT “Draft-Horse” Motor big a value at a popular price? Remember, 
died : oz Avery Teasers are completely equipped. From the 
= = It has the famous Avery “‘Draft-Horse’’ Motor 12-25 H.P. up, a well constructed cab and auto- 
| = Z ith Duplex Gasifier which turns kerosene and matic coupler is regular equipment; all sizes from 
i o an : @ distillate into gas anddurns stail, Renewable Inner 6-16 H. P. up have wheelguards, plow hitch, clutch, 
Se 4 = oe Cylinder Walls, two bearing Practically Unbreak- steel platform, lugs, safety starting lever, etc. 
ss | ‘sm -y = able Crankshaft, Adjustable Crankshaft Boxes, You don’t have to spend alot of additional money 
State. ae o -a/1 6 -« Valves-in-Head and Round Radiator with a siphon to equipan Avery. Ask yournearest Avery dealer. 
_ assy; ans cooling system which does away with fans, pumps, 
Se | Swe] sue belts, chains, sprockets, etc. Write for the Avery Catalog 
Ss | PeflFree “DP; Drive’? — showing this machine and its five Avery 
fm 4 | Ay Direct-Drive Transmission brothers, all of the same design; the spe- 
EG aa wien wavemes 49,756) 211 208 The power is delivered through the Avery “‘Direct- cial 5-10 H. P. Avery Tractor for light 
RS . 42,930) 209 207 Drive” Transmission which gives you direct drive work, the Avery Motor Cultivator, and 
I PEE SETAE 54,723] 210 209 in high, low, reverse or in the belt. Has only three Avery Plows and Threshers for every 
: 246) 208 204 gear contacts between motor and drawbar. All size tractor. Also ask for interesting 
, ae 699 5 2 200 gears are straight spur gears, are easily acces- Tractor Hitch Book—explains how to 
a ae 56,943) 209 206 sible—yet well protected, motorize your farm work, 





Miss 
nana ee } 49,000 198 200 
Kansas ............| 144,807) 201 |_193 AVERY COMPANY, 5240lowa St., Peoria, Illinois 
301) Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, Aber- 
deen, Billings. Lincoln, Des Mecines, Indianapolis, Columbus, Kansas re Wichita 
Jobbers: AVERY COMPANY ©: OF TEXAS; Dallas, Amarillo and Beaumont, Texas 
Also Qther Principal Machinery — 








a mitted 
SPRING WHEAT. 








q halos 1.3 : 
} ¢ |$e |$s 
on n= Ln 
Stat @ i D oi e 243 
- | — There’s a size Avery Tractor for every size farm, 












Pete ga Farming , Threshing Six ms pd ie Se ete eee 



































































































- NOG Saws tine 238 | 204 $700 
MOR si0< 245 202 
for Dakota ..... 23 199 d Road Bui Idi Ma hi — % Peoria, 14-28 H. P., 18-36 H. P., 25-50 H. P, 
pokes 935 193 i 1 ec i end 40-80 H. P. 
’ to : ‘ 23,008 2 193 
United States | 2 a ae 
— at cate Ae = ! By owner—1080 acres fn solid block 
*000) omitted FOR SALE at Bellwood station on Northern Pacitic 800 Acres, Todd Co. ] s. D. STOC K RAN Cc H ES 
wes = oh. = ee Douglas county, = pt mary | 480 leased 3 years: cuts 350 tons first qual- —_—__- 
$$$ sconsin artly cleared, over 100 acres free from ty native hay, sold $15 in stack last spring; on Gov. 2800 solid body, S: er C y, Wis- 
W. H. GARBER'’S DUROC SALE. stumps and cultivated, uncleared land covered with highway, 15 mi. R. R.; tmproved: level to gently consin, ‘Sie aes Datooees station yi 
‘ grass through the brush and timber, mostly covered rolling; 2 mi. creek; 20 acre hog pasture; 200 acres, tame grase and water. Easy terms, $10.00 per acre. 
4 At ishington, Ill., Mr. Garber, on —— te § sad —— = of feed al! over land ayy TY alfaifa by sub-trrigation. The price is ee nee — 
gust 5th, held his bred sow le I ow or ig House and barn, other farm butld- $16,000 [f bought soon. My share hay crop goes with ‘f > 
Was an extra good, smooth e ve n bunch of ~ 5 ply loam land, ead heavy clay; best | Place. C. A. WILLIS, Owner, Valentine, Neb. pit sections in North Dakota on malt in North 
ie One . , rout streams; rolling enough for good Ss ; ; 
Chief made and silts bred to 0. C. K's | drainage. Bellwood station and “ide track on the ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND. SILT | block. Easy terms. 8050 pot core. Said tn one 
on ~ lly i to. Wait's Fancy his land. State road Superior to Ashland passes the loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. er gph erate ceclien tt 
fired by h e alt’s F: Sing | station. Best site and location Close 
and ‘‘s Big Orion, averaged $247.50. ranch tn northern Wiseousin. Rea eg 7 of the ec tae te ce ae ee Gne of the Smest improved stock feeding farms 
m,. : : eason for selling, airy country. You deal directly with the in Minnesota. right at Stock Yards, South St. Pau! 
@ average on the entire offering, et Le too much other business. Price right, terms if | owners. No agents and no comm fssions. Easy terms. | Can sell at about half its real value. Writ Pcige me 
me bred sows and open gilts, lacked only | Tequired. Address M.J. BELL, care Bell Lum- | Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western | particulars. Some finely improved farms close $0 
a W cents of being $220, which was very | 0¢? Compnay, Ashland, Wisconsin. Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. | Twin Cities as low ae $75 per acre. : bites 
‘od, considering that part of the open 
<n io GEO. R. Ss U , NY. 
aits were of last December farrow. One | Qwner Offers Quarter Section | Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass | capitat sanu Bing. ~ Se. Paul, Minn. 
Bayers ay porn Allan bs ~~ sm Ss “s ‘ Why pay 8300 to 8500 for A when you can t 
purrs and highest bidders were from his } All fillable, fertile and drained land. Abundant | direct from owner at 685 to #150, land that will grow Sl 
he locality, and among those who knew water, wire fencing; 4 miles to town, 10 miles to ad 
his herd best. No. 1, King’s Wonder, by Rochester; 11 room all modern house with other anything your high-priced land will grow? 4 a 1) LT | 
King the Colonel, ae” toO. Cc. K’sC hie? buildings in good shape. F.L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 
ed the enle, peing to A. HL iiitiar of For further particulars, write owner, po for our new fall land list showing 
UL, for’ $420. ‘The next highest | M. 6. JORGERSON, Byron, Minn. trial Wisconsin dairy oma grein fares 
. ief's illetta, by O. C. K.’s S = = A TERN KANSAS bargains in Wood, Clark and Marathon 
e wecet of a.P. — r Giant dam, brea | FOR SALE . pong: mtg by and 2 counties. Write today. 
jo 8S Fancy King, going to P. J. Wolf miles from Marka, Mo. At : 4 : ly Farms, all sizes; lowest prices ; i 
wSt 7 " ’ , . Mo. out : 2 in stricti . ffice 
“4 o Joae ph, Nos - $280. polow in a Ret No. 1 bottem ground. Selemte teamed, ok uel The saentes 91,000 and up. Send for booklet. Graham’s Land 0 8 Marshfield, Wis. 
buyers: s. 2, 23, A. H. Miller, | soll. Can divide. Two sets im Price $150.00 an n County Inv * 
Pekin’ TIL, $43 ; $350, 250; 3, 18, Victor | acre. Easy terms. W. B. SMILEY. Quincy pecan: tata, Canees IMPROVED FARE FOR SALE 
Dent. ‘Moberly, Mo 5, $250; 4, 5, 10, 16, | Silimots. : Th Co Eau Claire, Wis. = city of 25.000 population. ‘Colos. 
BW % » 98 99 FB 22: ae , cau Claire, 3, acity of 3, population. Colon- 
lle <, 28, D,. Fe J. Wolf, St. Joseph. omas unty fal house, sixteen rooms, furnace heat, gas, bath, 
$160 », 3 26 f 1240 acres, best 
ti ‘en? 3160, $210, $230, $380, $17 5, $265, 240 acres, best land tn county, all fn ome body, all } hot and cold running water, telephone, built in re- 
6, 13, 42, F. J. Quirin, Peoria 640 acres, one of the best improved all around farms level, fine state of cultivation; 2 miles good market; frigerator. Large porch, beautiful grounds, river 
. $320, $280, $175; 8, H. C. Rader. Car- —_ — a in best partofcounty. Nine | best terms; Pat #45 per acre. Must be sold at once. | frontage. Horse and dairy barn 36x50 (new). Owned 
beck I $300: 9, C. BE. Garber. Washing- aes - ae tee be sold atonce. Best of | Get busy. C. E. TROMPETER, Levant, Kansas. by widow who wants to retire. Worth $50,000, wilt 
m, I] $195: 11, Dan Gilbe Pol -- : 3 ee oe sell for $30,000. For particulars address Dr. W. D. 
Seo: a? 39; > F. rilbert, olo, Til., Cc. E. TROMPETER, Levant, Kansas EW YORK ZA, ; 
t:, J2 .V. L. Applegate, Altona, II, aes ar mare pore 2a, bas pad pane REA, 340 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rien’ ¢ 00: "aE Te ae Danville, Hl, + ME for free list of Minnesota farm tools, incteded on many of them. Write for complete ® 
a, 100: 7, Tri Clover Stock Farm, ands among the lakes and woods. N. KE. list. Mandeville Real Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N.Y. Mi t C [ d 
, ai... $88 5 21, B. G. Bludke. Mani- | JON DAHL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 6 inn eso a orn an $ 
e170; 2 ’. R. Stine ( 
me gi, $17 24, WV R, Stine, Saybrook ¥ Dur cok Galanin Gaanan Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale | We eve large list of improved farms for 
Mh. $i¢5 3180; (26, gy pig Sana x WR ITE catalog of choice central Missour! | Also handle exchanges. List your property with me. | “=e Om easy terms. Write for our list. 
~ ' Neb..’ $160: 31. 33. 34.35 38 37 farms. W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missourt Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. | ANDERSON LAND CO. Willmar, Minnesota 
ae tz Bros. s eenaion M., '$185, $150, $165, ; 
a: 3 185, $125: 38. John 7. pret yg Eames IOWA FARMS SS an [BERoy: BD forme near town in, Minnesots FARMS Ceatral southern Minnesota, Blue Earth 
; 40, — we — vis per acre. county, $120 to $200 per acre. Come and see 
0, F, P. Lemon, Bowen, Ill, $200. acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, la. LAND CO., Palace Bidg., Minneapolis. Minn us or write. Schroeder Land Co,, Mankato, Minn. 
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CHESTER WHITES. 
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GAFFEY’S BIG, PRIZE WINNING 


CHESTER WHITES 


Immuned. Extra choice 
sires, Rainbow and Big Prince. 
standing fall boars. One 
three sold at from $350 to #500 each. 


W.E. GAFFEY, 


large fall and spring boars. 
You must see their get to appreciate them. 
litter of seven February boars by the champion Wildweed Prince Jr.; 


Big boars and big breeding. The leading 
At least a dozen out- 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 





OAK GROVE CHESTER WHITES 


LOCUST CREST FARM 





herd 


including 

















SHORT-HORNS. 





imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


Are the three cele- 
brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 
contains 300 
head of outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
several 
herd headers, cows 
with calves, bred cows 
and heifers for sale. 








Herd headed by Cook’s Pride, a son of the Chester Whites a specialty. Herd headed by Big Write us 
grand champion and #6000 Wildwood Prince Jr. 70 the. $6,000 'c — aon. one a +d - ~~ a = to Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 
eprin main! y by Ceok’s Pride. 1€ champion Woo *rince Jr. ave a ° aM 

ons ee. | in early November. Visit us good crop of spring pigs. Glit and boar sale Sept. 19. IMP. PROUD MARSBAL Stockport, Ia. FP. BOTAL BEABOND 
EDWAKD COOK, Manchester, lowa - V. Dove & Son, Janesville, Lowa —a 





FOR SALE 





VERGREEN Fruit and Stock Farm 
offers large, smooth Chester W hites of supreme 


E 








Registered Chester White and Spotted quality. Boars of all ages. Sires: Wm. Elmo 

Poland-China spring boars and gilts. 43808. I Wonder 49319. Shipped on approval. Return 

Immunized with double treatment (cholera) and if not satisfactory. Get our liberal selling plan be- 

mixed bacterin Address BOL EK. MART. fore you buy. Once a customer, always a customer. 

RICK, M. D., Seymour, Lillinots. Write today. C.K. Pierson, Prop., Graettinger, Ia. 
SHEEP. 
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& LARGE 


EDDINGFIELD 


PRIZE-WINNING 


SHROPSHIRES 


They 


usual, 





NUMBER OF 


are some of the best we ever had, 
imported and home pred—mostly yearlings. 

Also 
Our show fiock will be on exhibition this year, as 


Inspection invited, 


H. D, EDDINGFIELD, 


HIGH CLASS RAMS ARE 
NOW OFFERED FOR SALE 


and include 


Some Show Hams and Ewes. 


at lowa, and other state fairs. 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 


Illinois 
d 











MAPLE GROVE FARM SHROPSHIRES and COTSWOLDS 


An old established flock, 
We have a choice lot of rams of both 
sure to please. Write us fully, 


C. A. TAYLOR, 


Maple Grove Farm, 


having won over 1500 prizes. 
I breeds, priced very reasonable. 
if interested in rams or ewes, for photos, description and prices. 
Every customer is guaranteed satisfaction. 


Big fellows, heavy shearers, and 


Write 


AMES, |IOWA 





REGISTERED 


Shropshire Rams 


41 one and two year rams. Most of these rams are 
good enough, both tn breeding and quality, to be at 
the head of choice pure bred flocks. Write, or bet- 


ter yet, come and see them 
C. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


27 Registered 
Shropshire Rams 


These rams are all one-year rams All are sired by 
an imported Cooper ram except one and he Is a splen- 
did imported one from a Nock ewe and a Minton 
ram. You will likethese rams. Write, or come and 
eee them and be convinced. 


G. A. KIRKPATRICK, _Memphis, Missouri 
REGISTERED 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


i of Best Breeding and Quality 


Well covered with a good quality of wool, 


Shropshire type 
WILLARD MILLER, 8. F. 0.2, ANITA, IOWA 
REGISTERED 


Shropshire Rams 


At the head of our flock are imported Berry, 
Cooper, Buttar and Tanner. Thirty-five one and two- 
year-old rams, extra good type; one tried three-year- 
d Minton ram, extra good. Come and these 
rams and you will buy Prices reasonable 


J. C. DONALDSON & SON, Memphis, Mo. 


CHANDLER SHROPSHIRES 


Strong winners at 1918 Iowa, 
Missouri and Okla. State Fairs 
Get our prices on rams and ewes 


Ww. and F. CHANDLER 
Kellerton, iowa 


Yearling Registered Shropshires 


Rame and ewes sired by Broughton’s 2528 by 
Minton’s 51, and MceHKerrow's S218 by Mec. 
Kerrow’s Buttar 008. Satisfaction guaranteed 
W. GEARHART & SONS, 








and true 


ol see 











Bat 
ORCHARD GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Best of breeding and well covered. 


avia, lowa 





Big. registered, yearling rams at 
farmers’ pfices ay invited. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Also a few 
ewes, EDMOND M. STOWE, ‘CHARITON, wm 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE EA" 


Pleased buyers in thirty-one states. 
3. J.D. A. Green, Mgr. . RB. 14, Oakland, xin. 


1¢ HEAD of aoc Baiopehare nnek 
lambs, ready for service. @0 each. Eligible 
to registry. EDW. DOOLEY, Selma, lowa 





25 REG. Shropshire rams, 10 yearling ewes. Good 
v” bioe ky type and well wooled. C. 0. D, Liberty 
Bonds taken. Cloverdale Farm, Keosauqua, lowa 





MISORLLAX Bou je. 


~ —————— 





FOR SALE 


Three yearling Percheron stallions. Sired by Jalap. 
Angus bull, one year old 
Shropshire, Hampshire, 
rams 
Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, Berk- 
shire, Yorkshire and Tamworth pigs 
[OWA STATE COLLEGE 


Farm Department. Ames. iowa 


Would Exchange Registered Hereford Cows 


for registered Perc mares or stal- 
liems. FRED CHANDLER. Ro 7, Chariton, lowa. 


Oxford and Southdown 











ABERDEEN- ANE 1S. 
A choice lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 


among which are some good herd headers. Also a few 
cows and heifers, which are offered at prices that 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay. Come and 
see them or address 


W. B. SEELEY, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 


OAK GLEN 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Ten good young bulls—the real Doddie kind—12 to 
20 months of age. Herd headers among them Inciud- 
ing a choice September yearling Blackbird. Herd 
headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sell one of these 
Come and see them 


W.S. AUSTIN, 





Dumont, lowa 





I am now offering oy" 
young bulls, from 12 to 24 
months old, of the Black- 
bird, Erica, Queen Mother 
and Pride of Aberdeen fami- 
lies. They are bulls with 

size and quality. Come and see them or write. Farm 

north of Mitchelvilie, on the Interurban Ry., 

17 miles east of Des Moines. 

Geo. Wilkinson, 





Mitchellville, lowa 
EDENWOLD 


Aberdeen-Angus 


A few top bulls offered, yearlings and two-year- 





SULTAN 


Also some very fine large big type Duroc 


CAHILL BROS., 





THE SPLENDID ROAN SCOTCH 2-YEAR-OLD BULi— 


A bull well suited to head a good purebred herd. 
Herd tuberculin tested. 
fall boars by our great Golden Pathfinde: 


Farm near Cartersville 


BLIN K, OFFERED 


fYou will like the bull—better yet the pr 


ROCKFORD, !OwA 











What is a Short-horn Bull Worth ? ? 


If a registered Short-horn § 
bull durtng his life sires 100 
calves worth @5 more per 
head than calves from the 
same dams by a scrub bull, 
he is worth $500. If they sell 
for $10 more, he is worth 
$1,000. If for $20 more, he 
is worth $2,000. 













But suppose they sell for 
hat is he worth? He is act- 
wally worth $5,600 in gotd 


It will pay you to use a high 


lue = —— -* 
d for quality and pounds both at the beef markets. 
Many a 1,600 ib. Short-horn cow yields from 7,000 to 10,000 Ibs. of 
milk per year 
American Short-horn 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 


Breeders’ Ass'n, 
Chicago, Ill. 














olds. A Blackcap. a Blackbird and a McHenry K. 
Pride are real herd bulls. Have scale and symmetry. 


All by the prize winning Bromo. Our breeding herd, 
we think, is second to none. Come and see 


R. W. FRANK, Renwick, 


HOLSTRE NS. 


ae 


I 
(ry 


lowa 
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$150,000 
FOR PRIZES 


Publicity and Extension 
ervice 
































Breeders of Holsteins unanimously voted 
to quadruple the fees for recording trans- 
fers of their cattle sold, and spend the 
income therefrom to place the merits of 
ae greatent of dairy breeds before the 
public. 


If Interested In 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets and inform yourself on how 
to make money im breeding dairy cattle. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


























Beaver Valley Farm 


f chiand Colantha Mengerveld Lad 
99772. head of Beaver Valley herd, is the A. R. 0. 
son of a 27.94 1b. daughter of Pieterje Hengerveld's 
Count DeKol. His stre, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire 
of 120 A. R. O. daughters of whom have records 
above 30 Ibs. In 7 days, is the sire of more daughters 
giving more than 600 lbs, of milk in 7 days than any 
other bull of the breed. Our herd consists of high 
producing dams with splendid A. R. 0. records. We 
have 6 females and a few choice young bulls for sale, 
well grown, straight. sound. For prices, write 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 





25 


OLSTEIN calwes, practically purebred, well 
marked, 614; 6 mos. old, #45. First check takes 
them. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Gilberts, Il). 








ie gtade Holstein calves—I can sell you om 
finest heifer and bull calves from the 

droves in this ceunty, $17.50 to #22.50 each, f. o. > 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ill, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Short-horn Bulls 


OF MERIT 


Ten Scotch topped bulls to offer, from 10 to 12 
months of age. A very useful lot of rugged fellows. 


ALSO HAVE A FEW SCOTCH TOPPED 
COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


HELD BROS. (Plymouth Co.) HINTON, IA. 


"ScoTcH SHORT- HORNS 


We now have for sale from 30 to 40 SHORT-HORN 
heifers of good Scetch pedigree. A few have calves 





at foot, but most of them are open heifers. Also 
some good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we bave to offer you. 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 


Miller & Peterson, Memphis, Mo. 
Breeders of 


Scotch Short-horns 


Breeding herd strong in the prize winning blood of 
Pride of Albion, Imp, Villager, Imp. Choice Goods 
and the Cumberlands. 

Young bulls and heifers sired by Pride of Oakdale 
496710, and Oakdale Stamp, both prise winning sons 
of the grand champion, Pride of Albion. Imp. Merry 
Marquis, in service also. 


SHADOW LAWN 
SHORT-HORNS 


An outstanding roan 14 months Duchess of Gloster 
bull offered. A rare good one. Great style and finish. A 
blocky roan Nov. calf. by p. Meintieth Silver 
Star, and out of the grand champion, Violet 8. 
Herd headed by Admirable Stamp and Vil- 
lage Golden 


DUBES & OHLSON, 














Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


A Dozen Scotch Bulls 


By ROAN GOODS 
REDS, WHITES AND ROANS 


Two are of the imported Craibstone Baroness family. 
If you haye a suspicion that Moan Goods isn't 


L.A. MATERN, “WESLEY, IOWA 


14 YEARLING SCOTCH-TOPPED 


Short-horns 


12 
and 








all pedigreed. Reda, Roans and Whites, 
to 16 months Also some attractive 
heifers of same breeding for sale. 


ASHBY & McGEE, LUCAS, IOWA 
FOR SALE 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, reds and roans. 
Also some Scotch topped cows and heifers and two 
Scotch heifers. Come or write to 


HENRY MOLL, 
_ SALE-—14 SHORT.HORN BULLS. 
Aged from 10 to & months. Eight are of Scotch 
breeding and among them are choice herd heading 
prospects. Six are Scotch topped and of very good 
quality. Will sell Scotch topped cows and heifers. 
Come and see them. 
.- HM. DEHNER & SON, 


from 
cows 





Garner, lowa 





Iowa. 


15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans. 


F, M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns Perio Ciiekce 


T2477, one of the best grandsons of Imp. Vil- 
lager. For sale now, three choice Scotch bulls, sired 
by Scottish Secret S87130. Visitors always wel- 
come. LENO H. ROLLINS, Central City, 
Lowa, successor to Jordan & Dunn. 


c ascade. 











VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 





A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Suits 1 by 
Type’s Herald by Cumberiand’s Type, Ca! or wre, 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


| Am Offering Six Choice Scotch Bulls 


Representing the best Scotch families, sir« 





y Snl- 
tan’s Stamp. They are the low down, beefy type, 
from 18 to 20 mos. old. Will be priced right quick 


sale. Come and see them, or write. Add 


H. E. ROBINSON, Correctionvillc, jowa 
Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale in season. Farm is !n lows, 
HENRY STENBERG. Elmore. Minn, 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S cow 




















5.000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a go ding 
calf from our milking Short-horns. Fre let 
“Beef and Butter Profits.” 

COOK & COOK, Indepen dence. lows 





Short-horns for Sale 


Several good young bulis, also cows and 
good type and quality. Our cows would be | 
asadairy herd. Quality first is our mott 


tion invited. 
BURT H. NEAL, 





Mt. Vernon, Iowa 





i eriecamed DUR AMS. 


Polled {Durham Bulls 
or Sale 


4 roans and 8 reds—bulls fit for {mmediate s e in 
the very best herds. These bulls carry | 
Cruickshank blood than most of those now 
ported from Scotiand. Our 20 years’ exper'¢ 
polled cattle on Scotch foundation insure ’ 
ity of our offering. Write for description or 

tosee them. They will please you. 


Ww. W. SEELEY, STUART 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
Rich in the blood of Champion of Iowa 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 








1owa A 





Roan 











Several Scotch topped D. S. bulls from 8 mos, 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-389825 and Wb te 
Wallflower 13877 -510336. Also some < s ane 
heifers. IRA CHASE & SONB, 

Crawford Co. Buck Gr ows 
sale October Sth, 


pe LED DURHAM Public 
1919. Nothing for sale till then. 
T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, 


Cc. Clarke C 





HAMPSHIRES. 


———oeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Hampshire Swine 


P THE BIG TYPE 


Herd boar, Maplewood Comet, a = 
of scale and a sire of young giants. B 


>O 


weed 








him; also by Hawkeye Lad, General Tip 
val, etc. Let us tell you more about then 
RAY ROWLAND, Elgin, lowa 
ees 
AMPSHIKE sows and gilts. Best of reee 


ing. Good size and plenty of bone. B 
winning boars. If in need of some extra ¢ 
shires, call or write E. R. HEM, Selma, | 





eS. hogs and Aberdeen << 
bulls for sale. All eligible & 
H. CARMICHAREL, Brooklyn, lowa. 


w. 





IE asectntis E HOGS. 


PLP LLP LIP 


“SAPPHIRE? SWINE 


(BLUE HOGS) 


Actually blue in color. The Blue Hogs ar 
an experiment. We have bred them succes 
twelve years before offering any for 84 
mature quickly, grow very large, and tb 
are the most prolific breeders on earth. 
information. Mention this paper. 


The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass 
MULE FOOT HOGS. ‘ 
ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Br 
bred and open gilts, weanling pig? 
males. Pedigress furnished. ALLOWA 
FOOT HOG CO., Elsberry, Mo. 




















MU "LE 






















